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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The New Director of Gas Administration. 


ANNOUNCEMENT was recently made by us (ante p. 215) of 
the approaching retirement of the first Director of Gas 
Administration (Mr. H. C. Honey), who has rendered 
such conspicuous service in piloting the ordinances of 
the Gas Regulation Act into operation, and incorporating 
the therm system in the working organism of the indus- 
try. The Board of Trade inform us that they have now 
appointed Mr. J. F. Ronca, O.B.E., to be Director of 
Gas Administration as from the 1st prox. in succession 
to Mr. Honey. Mr. Ronca, we believe, has been on the 
chemical side of the Board; and his technical knowledge 
will therefore be of considerable advantage. His pre- 
decessor has been in the service of the Board for 42 years. 
He has well earned his leisure; and with him into his 
retirement he carries the good wishes of the whole gas 
industry. 


Unlimited Scope for the Coal Inquiry. 


THE subvention by the Government to the coal industry, 
and the prospect of a crucial inquiry by a Royal Commis- 
sion into its economic circumstances, have together al- 
ready wrought some good. People who are not misled 
by the ravings and prognostications of the extremists are 
beginning to feel that a real attempt is now going to be 
made to bring the coal industry into happier circumstances 
than have ruled for some years. The internal effect has 
been exhilarating. Several of the mines that had been 
Closed have been reopened; and more men are employed 
to-day than was the case two or three weeks ago, though 
we do not gather that there has been any upward flight 
in the demand for coal now that the tension has given 
Way to a nine months’ truce, though no one knows what 

will be the issue of that period. 
Following the agreement there has been the usual crop 
of information published—information vague and hypo- 
thetical, and hinting at further discomfort through dis- 
agreement over this and that. This is the usual method 
of functioning by the daily papers when a matter of large 
Public interest is pending, and associated with which are 
Points awaiting decision by the powers that be. Those 
Points are probed by the newspapers; and the smallest 
indication of something untoward is magnified consider- 
ably. Last week it became known that the Executive of 
the Miners’ Federation desired that the terms of reference 
should be as broad as possible, in order to include explora- 
tion into al! sorts of subjects which they consider pertinent 
and essential, and they also wished for the miners and 
coal owners each to have a representative upon the 
ommissi¢ There is nothing strange in those desires. 
It Would have been strange indeed if the Miners’ Federa- 
ad t put them forward. Had they missed the 
wrtunity for doing so, it. would not have been the 
he e have known for so many. years.. But be- 
res ey preferred these things, there were breathing’s 
in. the news>apers at idee Bano dU tea 
pers possible, disagreement and breaches, 





and it was even hinted that there would be insurmountable 
obstacles placed in the way of the Royal Commission 
getting to work. Nothing has happened. The vague 
allusions and the indefinite possibilities have all vanished. 
Though the Government would not mention any specific 
matter in the reference to the Royal Commission, a form 
of words has been adopted which will enable every nook 
and cranny in the operations of the industry to be subject 
to scrutiny, and every possible suggestion for the improve- 
ment of its economic conditions to be thoroughly analyzed. 
Even nationalization and unification can be examined, 
as well as the question of the effect of increased produc- 
tion per man-shift. Nothing need escape inquiry which is 
in any way relevant. So on this score the representa- 
tives of both coal owners and miners—even those whose 
avowed intention is to try to overthrow private enter- 
prise—are completely satisfied. But on the question of 
representation, the Miners’ Federation have had to accept 
the decision of the Prime Minister. Regarding this 
matter, there have been interviews with the Mines De- 
partment; the point has been considered by the Cabinet; 
and the Prime Minister has had an interview with repre- 
sentatives of the Miners’ Federation. The result is that 
to the first determination there has been adherence. The 
Commission is to be a small one, constituted of thoroughly 
independent and unprejudiced men. The constitution is, 
of course, a matter of the highest importance; and diligent 
effort is being made to get hold of the right men. In this 
we hope the Government will succeed. 


Much depends 
upon it. 


One of the curious things is that practically everybody 
concerned professes to want investigation and to be in- 
vestigated, although looking at the matter from totally 
different angles. This shows sound confidence 
quarters that individual cases are brimming-over with 
justness and soundness. The owners want the investiga- 


in all 


tion, the miners’ representatives (other than certain of the 
volatile brained ones) desire it, and the coal distributors 
are now hoping that their position will come within the 
scope of the inquiry, because they consider they are a 
much maligned people in respect of the charges they make 
for the coal they retail. There is no reason why they 
should not receive a whitewashing if they can satisfy the 
Commission that they are entitled to it. At any rate, the 
retail costs of ‘coal are a matter of large public interest, 
and they must have some influence upon the question of 
demand. In his talk with the miners last Friday the 
Prime Minister particularly emphasized the fact that the 
inquiry is being held in the interests of the public as well 
as of the coal industry. In short, the inquiry has no 
bounds other than those imposed by relevancy. The Com- 
mission, it is stated in the papers, will be in a position 
to examine every aspect of the great problem. There are 
many matters involved which are too obvious to need men- 
tion; but among others there is the one which has already 
been referred to—nationalization. Unification is another; 
and others are acquisition by the State of mining royalties, 
wages and hours, the incorporation in the mines of the 
processes of bye-product plant working, freights and 
transport facilities, and the effect of coal prices on other 
industries. Regarding coking plants, the Miners’ Federa- 
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tion have some idea that these (which are virtually simply 
customers for coal the miners produce) should have their 
finances amalgamated with those of the collieries with 
which they are associated. But these plants and their 
operation have no more to do with the raising and vending 
of coal than have gas undertakings who are such large 
patrons of the collieries. If the miners who have nothing 
to do with these plants are to benefit in any way from 
them, then the customers for coal certainly ought also to 
share in any advantage there may be in adding the profits 
of the plants to those of the mines. This would be only 
a logical result of any establishing of the right of the 
miners to benefit from coking plant profits. 

The gas industry will be especially interested in that 
part of the inquiry, as it will also be in the inquiry gener- 
ally. And if the Commission receive evidence as to the 
effect of coal prices on other industries, the gas industry 
will be able to place before the members some instructive 
data in that regard, seeing that coal is its raw material, 
and its products are the essentials of other industries. 
The gas industry continues and completes the work of the 
coal industry by separating, making available, and dis- 
tributing the valuable properties of coal. Industries and 
the communities benefit from its work, and particularly 
industrial workers—not only through the factories in 
which they are employed, but in their home life through 
the application of labour-saving gas. Coal at as cheap a 
rate as is economically possible is thus highly important 
not only to the gas industry, but to the industries of the 
country generally. Further, as there is no limit to the 
scope of the inquiry, the question of clean coal is one that 
is of such vast importance in the national economy that it 
merits consideration. Clean coal is associated with the 
costs and efficiencies of industrial operations generally. 

There will be no lack of material for the Commission. 
In not restricting the inquiry, there can be a threshing- 
out of many matters of importance to the customers of the 
coal industry, whose patronage is necessary to its exist- 
ence. The coal owners and the miners are not the only 
parties to be considered in the inquiry. Voices from out- 
side should be heard to give a finish to the evidence, and 
to secure findings possessing’ the broadest and deepest of 
bases and the utmost value. 


Why not Two Primary Products ? 


TimE was when many companies were designated —— 
Gas Light and Coke Company. There is, of course, only 
one Gas Light and Coke Company which does not need 
the prefix of a city or town in order to locate or dis- 
tinguish it. There has been a disposition to shorten the 
titles of companies by obtaining statutory authority to 
delete ‘‘ Light and Coke.’’ Now that so much gas is 
consumed for its thermal property, the term ‘‘ Light ”’ 
in the title of a company is descriptively inadequate. 
But we would suggest to those who are thinking of cur- 
tailing the names of their companies in order to make 
them more comprehensive in respect of gas to hesitate 
before throwing overboard the term ‘‘ Coke.’’ Far be it 
from us to prophesy, but we have an idea that the time 
is coming when gas and coke will be united in our minds 
and in our industrial deeds as both primary products. We 
do not say this definitely; but confessedly the idea is, 
through far-spread observation, taking deeper and deeper 
root. There is no reason whatever why a light, power, 
and heat industry of such magnitude as ours should 
confine itself to one ‘‘ primary ’’ product. The more com- 
prehensively the matter is studied, the more reason there 
appears to be why we should have two primaries, and, if 
we like to do so, look upon them as twins. In fine, there 
is, in our view, very good cause for lifting coke from 
the rank of ‘f secondary ”’ to ‘‘ primary.’’ This may be 
revolutionary; it may be unorthodox. But that does 
not trouble us. Let us examine the matter. By taking 
that course—promoting coke to a primary status—we are 
of opinion that there would be inculcated the view that the 
properties and qualities of coke should have consideration 
bestowed upon them equal to that which is accorded to 
gas; and we believe that it would pay handsomely. The 
justification forces its way upon our notice, though some 
gas engineers and managers may not be willing to own up 


——s 


to it. A sionchalant air prevails while the market for coke 
is good; when the market is bad, as now, there is a de. 
pression, and a sorrowful feeling that, because coke is not 
sought after as a fuel, up must go the price of gas. Coke 
would be much more sought after if there had not been the 
negligence regarding it which runs through the histor 
of the industry. The production of coke has never been 
properly studied. It has simply come; and then the best 
possible has not been made of it. Yet it plays such an 
important part in settling the net cost of coal; and this 
is‘a factor which we cannot afford to ignore in respect 
of the price of gas. Therefore study should be made as 
to how to produce the best quality, having regard to 
economic conditions, and how to put it on the market 
for the many purposes—its ‘‘ Thousand-and-One ’’ uses— 
for which it is suitable. There we have an excellent 
reason why we should get the idea firmly into our 
minds that it is a primary product, and should receive 
equal treatment with gas. Then again, the potential heat 
of the coke yielded by a ton of coal is greater than that 
of the gas produced from the same ton. A coal that will 
produce per ton 75 therms of straight coal gas will vield 
practically double that quantity of therms in the form of 
coke. From the thermal point of view coke is the primar 
product. The difference between the two may be consider 
ably narrowed when we come to efficiencies in use; but it 
much depends on the use. And there is a domestic 
application of coke—the heating of water—which should 
alone, for it is highly efficient, absorb the whole of the 
production of the gas industry, if it set to work to alter 
the present position. Without taking account of pre- 
payment gas consumers, a consumption of less than 
24 tons of coke per annum per ordinary gas consumer 
would, at the present rate of production, cause every gas- 
works to be continuously destitute of the coke available 
for sale. 

The cultivation of that demand does not seem as though 
it should require much effort. Yet the disposal of coke 
is called a problem. The problem is not disposal or 
demand; it is something antecedent, and that something 
is quality and preparation. Once make coke more attrac- 
tive, the quality reliable, and give the consumer coke of 
the size that he requires for his particular purpose, then 
the demand will come without any trouble. Considera- 
tion has to be given to the means to the end. Al the little 
details and wrinkles in coke trading that have been given 
in papers and otherwise have been of passing interest, and 
have been praised as showing a worthy enlightenment 
on the part of the author. But their accumulated force, 
such as it is, has not prevented the present slump in coke. 
We repeat, the problem goes much deeper. It has to 
be faced; and the sooner the better. We do not experi- 
ence recurring heavy slumps in gas demand, as in coke. 
Why is it? The conditions have to be created—we 
believe can be created—which will prevent these large 
oscillations in coke demand and value. If greater atten- 
tion is not paid to the quality of coke and its preparation 
for the divers purposes to which it can be economically 
and efficiently applied, then we are under the impression 
that, instead of the coke position improving, it will 
become worse. Cheaper coal assails; the miners are rest: 
less over the large difference there is between the retail 
price of household coal and the cost at the pithead; the 
low-temperature advocates are active, and are trying to 
swim in on smoke abatement; coke-oven owners are 
making coke of high quality (through doing what. the 
gas industry will have to do) which is in direct competition 
with gas coke; and electricity purveyors want fo per 
suade people that their source of heat is incomparable. 
And there are foolish people in the world who believe 
them. Competition with gas coke is not going to lessen; 
and gas coke has got to establish itself bv inherent 
virtue. It can do it—at any rate, that is our faith. How: 
ever, in the beginning of the industry gas and colce wert 
united in the titles of the enterprises; why no’ to-day 

give greater recognition to their real association’ 

About coke there will be much to be said tn a ¥ 
weeks’ time when the judges in the Coke Competition 
have finished their individual study of the papers sub- 

mitted in the three sections. Their final decisions, how: 
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ever, cannot be made until the holiday season has ended. 
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Super Gas Stations and Supply in Bulk. 


t ff Tue Electricity Commissioners were appointed primarily 
e Ht bring about gradually, in orderly fashion, and as 
e eonomically as they could, a greater concentration of 
y dectricity generation in areas which were to be defined ; 
‘ ind eventually as development proceeded, the authorized 
st # undertakers were to become merely the authorized dis- 


in J yributors. The schemes have nothing whatever to do with 


‘is ] local distribution, sale, or development of trading. These 
ct Hf matters, it is apparently considered, are best left to those 
as ff who are, so to speak, ‘‘on the spot.’’ The concentration 
to Mf of gas manufacture has been a policy in the gas industry 
et #9 over a long course of years; but it is one which has not, 
—— B taking the country through, been developed with any 
ent Mf notable speed. There have been some gigantic blocks of 
ur amalgamations, which have brought into existence exten- 
ive BH cive creations in which manufacture is in time largely 
eat concentrated, and uneconomical plant is put out of com- 
hat § mission. The Gas Light and Coke Company is the 
will biggest example of this; the South Metropolitan Com- 
ield § cany is another, though not such an extensive specimen ; 
1 of Hand there are other outstanding cases. All the same, 
ary MH these large concentrations are more the exception than 
der- ff the rule; and many of the other amalgamations are com- 


it it § paratively small. They have wiped-out little undertakings 


estic MH with all their operating uneconomies and relatively heavy 
ould costs, and have given outside areas gas at a lower price 
the Hto the reciprocal advantage of the smaller community 
alter Hand the larger gas undertaking. The South Metropolitan 


pre-e BGas Company have recently been before Parliament 


















than J seeking power to enter into pacts with other undertakings 
imer BH for the utilization to mutual advantage of their large 
gas- resources. This might take form in respect of the hand- 
lable § ling of material, supply of gas in bulk, co-operative 
fnancing—in short, in many ways which can be ascer- 
ough § tained by those who care to take the trouble to read the 
coke Bevidence we recently published when the Company’s Bill 
al or Fwas before Parliament. All this shows the tendency in 
thing Jthe gas industry to produce (without set parliamentary 
ttrac- J schemes) concentration with a view to materializing the 
ke of J economies to be obtained from more efficient utilization of 
, then § plant and resources and more efficient working generally, 
idera- § Thus where this has been the case, there has been accom- 
: little B plished for gas what the Electricity Commissioners are 
given Bhopine to do—whether to the actual benefit or otherwise 
t, and Boi the users of electricity is not known, but there is sus- 
nment @ picion in some quarters that it will operate the other way 
force, @ through the expensiveness of, and losses in, long-distance 
coke. transmission of current which involve areas where there 
has tO Hmay be miles of cables, and not a solitary case of de- 
experi: mand, 
coke. } We have sometimes wondered whether the economies 
-d—we ito be derived from concentration of manufacture have 
» large Bitheir counterpart in a greater efficiency in public service 
atten- Hin the annexed area. No doubt, in the added district, 
aration Bthe consumers obtain gas under the new régime at a 
mically lower cost than they could do when it was produced 
ression Blally. Unless that was a result of the fusion, there 
it will Bvould have been no reason for permitting it. That is a 
re rests Bcreat benefit; but we have been talking much lately of 
e retail Hpublic service, educating salesmen technically and com- 
id ; the Bmercially and making them thoroughly efficient, getting 
ying © Mo personal contact with consumers, maintaining— 
ers are @'rough inspection, adjustment, and advice—their gas- 
hat. the ‘suming appliances in the condition which will promote 
petition Biciency in use. We repeat the question, Is in all cases 
to per BM gain in efficiency at the gas-producing end accom- 
parable. Mpanied, in the added area, by an increase in efficiency in 
believe Public service at the consumers’ end? If not, then in 
» lessens Bose cases it would be better if the objective of the gas 
inherent B'ndertakines was that of the Electricity Commissioners— 
How- centration of production, and delivery in bulk to the 
ke were Od Tox al gas suppliers, for them to carry on the business 
to-day z aah » contact with their consumers. When an 
es We ee) in an outlying area is the distributor of gas 
ie pre! a in bulk, and develops and carries on there the 
np ading in gas : ** : : a 
ae etpthees * = there is really little difference in the local 


compared with those of the large concern with 
ices and organization a distance away. The 
‘ing would need a local. office, staff for 
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looking after the general business of the district—trading 
and financial—showroom, and stores; and that is much 
the same as the local gas distributing and trading con- 
cern would require. It seems to us that this is a direc- 
tion in which there could be, where complete annexa- 
tion is not favoured, considerable development through- 
out the country—by amalgamation to the extent of the 
large concerns becoming the gas producers, and the 
smaller ones the purchasers in bulk, the distributors, and 
the traders. We know that some small localities prefer to 
keep their institutions, and do not like outsiders stepping 
in and supplanting them. A local gas company is an 
institution and a public servant of no mean order—in fact, 
the local gas manager and the directors have a more 
intimate knowledge of the people than the company 
operating at a distance, the chief officials of which can 
only be known by name in the outlying town or village. 
There are several good arguments for the retention of 
distribution and trading in the hands of the old-established 
local people, although admittedly the strength of their 
purchasing resources cannot be that of the large under- 
taking. 

However, for some years now gas undertakings have, 
when promoting new Bills or Special Orders, incorporated 
clauses to enable them both to sell and to purchase gas in 
bulk. This indicates at all events the desire 
ness either way if there is advantage in it. In many cases 
there must be. In the second section of the review of 
Part I. of the Gas Undertaking Return published last 
week [p.385], it was shown that in 1924 there was sold 
in bulk by authorized undertakings to other authorized 
undertakings 623,478,000 c.ft. of gas; and this evidently, 
having in view the use of the term ‘‘ authorized,’’ does 
not take account of the sales in bulk to non-statutory con- 
cerns. Then again we have the ever-increasing develop- 
ment of the sale of gas from coking plants to gas under- 
takings. In 1924, eighteen authorized undertakings were 
buyers of coke-oven gas to the extent of 4,470,91 4,000 
c.ft.; and here again we know that many small non- 
statutory concerns were also purchasers of coke-oven 
gas. These are indications of a substantial growth of 
a new phase in the operations of the gas industry; and 
it is something to be encouraged—particularly in areas 
where mutual benefit can spring from the larger under- 
takings becoming the gas generators, and the smaller 
concerns in outlying areas continuing in business as dis- 
tributors. In short, there is much to be done in the direc- 
tion of the works of the larger undertakings becoming 
super gas stations, from which would radiate high-pres- 
sure transmission pipes to the smaller communities in the 
surrounding rural areas. 


Road Fund Surplus and Electricity Development. 
THE motorists are not taking kindly to Mr. Churchill’s 
statement that it is in contemplation to make ‘‘ tem- 
porary ’’ appropriation of the Road Fund for the electricity 
development schemes of the Government. Such diversion 
is altogether foreign to the original design of the tax 
on motorists; but it is professed, in order to allay fears, 
and to smooth down the ruffled susceptibilities of the 
motoring section of the community, that the proposed 
utilization will not mean that the money will not eventu- 
ally be applied. to its legitimate purpose. Motorists in 
the gas industry will join heartily in the protests of the 
organizations which look after the interests of those who 
utilize mechanically propelled vehicles either for business 
or pleasure. The gas industry in its work is a large user 
of such means of transport. ‘‘ The Motor’’ has strongly 
voiced the views of its readers. Far from its seeing any 
hope of a reduction of the motor tax of £1 per horse 
power, it regards it as extremely probable that the amount 
in years to come will be increased to 30s., or even £2. 
The Road Fund was definitely established for the up- 
keep and improvement of roads due to the more drastic 
use which motor vehicles have brought to bear upon 
them; therefore that motorists should be incensed by 
the proposed diversion can be well understood. A sur- 
plus of £16,000,000 is a considerable one; but inasmuch 
as it has been built-up from the special tax on motorists, 
it should be devoted exclusively to the object—-not to 
some other—for which the tax was originated, or 


to do busi- 


its 
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existence should enable the tax to be reduced. The tax 

on motorists forms a precedent which the Government 

should follow up in connection with their electricity supply 

developments. If it is right to tax motorists for road 

maintenance and improvements, then why not tax elec- 

tricity users—particularly the users of electric motors—for 
the electricity supply ‘‘improvement’’ schemes? This 
seems to be the logical course. Then those who derive the 
greatest ‘‘ benefit ’’ will be the ones to pay. However, 
that suggestion by the way. Mr. Churchill has hinted 
not only that the surplus money in the Road Fund may be 
used to finance electrical development, but that future 
revenue from motor vehicle taxation may be employed for 
purposes other than road upkeep. Our contemporary, 
‘The Motor’”’ is very angry; and we are not surprised. 
It says: ‘‘ In future, motorists will be held to ransom, not 
*“ merely for the cost of the roads, but for any wild-cat 
scheme which this or successive Governments may 
devise. What matters it that, when the Road Fund 
‘ was inaugurated, a past Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
plicitly and definitely laid it down that the money was to 
be used solely for the purpose of road making and road 
improvement? What do the politicians care for past 
promises of a reduction in the amount of the tax?) We 
should not be surprised to see it suggested that the coal 
mines subsidy could be easily financed by a raid on the 
pockets of motorists, which would certainly appeal to 
‘a harassed Government as a more popular move than a 
** projected increase in the tax. on beer.’’ 


ce 


-~ 


‘ 








Summer Time. 

The vexed question of the duration of statutory summer 
time has now been settled for (let us hope) always. There 
has been trouble enough over it, though, if the decision had 
been cast by a majority vote of the people, it would have been 
promptly in favour of the fullest reasonable term. But now 
summer time is permanently controlled by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, which ordains that in Great Britain, Northern Ireland, 
the Channel Islands, and the Isle of Man, summer time will 
henceforth commence at 2 o’clock (Greenwich mean time) on 
the morning of the day next following the third Saturday in 
April, or, if that day is Easter Day, the day next following 
the second Saturday in April, and will end at 2 o’clock on the 
morning of the day next following the first Saturday in Octo- 
ber. Summer time will therefore end this vear at 2 o'clock, 
Greenwich mean time, or 3 o’clock summer time, on Sunday 
morning, Oct. 4. 
Oxides and Purification Control. 

A valuable contribution reaches us from America dealing 
with the activity of iron oxides in the purification of gas. The 
paper is the result of a careful study and investigation by 
Messrs. Dunkley & Leitch. As has long been known, in both 
chemical and physical characteristics iron oxides have great 
diversity ; and this has a considerable effect upon their efficiency 
in the work of purifying gas. Due to this, laboratory tests are 
necessary for two purposes—one to secure the material best con- 
stituted to obtain the highest purification efficiency; or, if the 
best cannot be procured economically, to enable operations to 
to the best obtainable results from 
the oxide under the conditions current in any particular works. 


be controlled so as get 
Only by careful laboratory control can uniform working effects 
be realized. The contribution will, we are sure, be studied with 


much interest and profit. 


Misleading Averages. 

The ill-used and much-slandered coal retailers have had 
their feelings lacerated recently by statements to the effect 
that household coal which is retailed at about 50s. is pur- 
chased at the pithead at from 16s. to 18s. per ton. The 16s. 
to 18s. is an average figure, and includes slack at (say) 5s. 
to 7s., and better grades at from 25s. to 30s. a ton. Of course, 
there is the cost of transport and distribution to be added. 
The point was raised before the recent Government Court 
of Inquiry; and a great deal of publicity was given to it. 
The public believe that the coal distributors are callous pro- 


——————, 


the uninitiated through quoting averages. They look upon the 
average figures as actual. Hence the ‘‘ Coal Distributors 
Information Department ’’ have been circulating enlightening 
information. But they are interested parties; and whatever 
they say, the public will find it difficult to believe that coal 
which costs 25s. at the pithead requires 100 p.ct. placed upon 
the figure to get it into their cellars. However, we will not 
grumble. A high retail price of coal is a good thing for the gas 
industry, and for the promotion of the smoke abatement cam. 
paign. 


Coal Subsidy and Spanish Coal. 

The subsidy to the coal industry here is likely to have an 
unexpected effect. One of the last things the British coal in. 
dustry desires is to have its exports further curtailed ; but from 
Madrid it is learned that a campaign is on foot to limit the im 
portation of English coal. Spanish mine owners and workers ar 
alleging that the British Government’s decision to subsidize the 
industry seriously affects the position of the home trade. The 
owners demand that imports shall be limited to 750,000 tons. 
Under the terms of the commercial treaty, these have a special 
drawback payable to the importer. 
Prior to the treaty English coal exports to Spain 
tons, 1924 
Much pressure is expected to be exercised 


The matter is being in- 
vestigated. 


were 1,500,000 and those for are estimated at 


1,350,000 tons. 


to reduce the figure, 








FORTHCOMING ENGAGEMENTS. 





[Secretaries of Gas and Kindred Organizations are asked to 
assist in making this diary of events as complete and useful 
as possible by sending the earliest intimation of all meetings. | 

Aug. 26.—MANCHESTER AND District JUNIOR GaAs ASSOCIATION. 

—Visit to the works of Messrs. G. & T. Earle, Ltd. 

Wilmington, Hull. A second party are invited to thi 

works on May 5, 1926. 

Sept. 3-4.—Nortu BritisH ASSOCIATION OF Gas MANAGERS.~ 

Annual general meeting at Dunfermline. 

Sept. 8.—NationaL Gas Councit.—Meeting of Central Execu- 

tive Board. 

Sept. 9, 10, 11.—IRON AND Steet INstTITUTE.—Autumn meeting 

in the University, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 

Sept. 14-16.—INsTITUTION OF PusLic LIGHTING ENGINEERS. 

Second annual meeting and conference at Leeds. 
Sept. 15-17.Ir1sH AssociaTION oF Gas Manacers.—Annual 

















meeting in Belfast. 

Sept. 23.—EasTeERN Counties Gas MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
Autumn meeting at Stamford. 

Oct. 19-21.—British CommerciaL Gas AssociaTion.—Annuel 
conference and general meeting in Plymouth. 





INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 





Sept. 7.—2.30 p.m., Emergency Committee. 3.30 p.m., Finance 
Committee. 

Sept. 8.—4.0 p.m., Advisory Committee on Education. 

Oct. 13.—4.0 p.m., Consultative Committee of the Education 
Scheme, followed by meeting of the Advisory Committee. 





Oct. 22 (provisional).—2.30 p.m., Emergency Committee. 
3.15 p.m., Finance Committee. 3.45 p.m™., Counell 
Meeting. 

Nov. 10.—4 p.m., Advisory Committee on Education. 

Nov. 11.—11.30 a.m., Emergency Committee. 12.15 P.™ 
Benevolent Fund Committee of Management. 12.45 P-"» 


Finance Committee. 
Nov. 25.—11 a.m., Institution’s session at 
Roads, and Transport Congress. 


the Public Works 











Dec. 2.—Official visit to the Shipping Engineering ® 
Machinery Exhibition at Olympia. 
Dec. 8.—4 p.m., Advisory Committee on Education. 
. + . > 2 Mm, 
Dec. 9.—11.30 a.m., Emergency Committee. 12.30 P 
Finance Committee. 
————77 
—— 
, : 2 : A a he Shel 
Will.—Sir Wilson Mappin, former Chairman of the ah 
field Gas Company, who died last June, aged 77, * pee 


so far as can at present be ascertained, of the gross ) ue ¢ 
After making certs" 
her member 
Imperl 


£448,338, with net personalty £406,874. 
provisions for Lady Mappin, his daughter, and ot 
of his family, he left all the residue of his estate to { 
Treasury for reduction of the National Debt incurr 





fiteers. This is another instance of the danger of misleading 





purposes of the recent war. 
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PERSONAL. 





The Board of Trade announce that they have appointed 
Mr. J. F. Ronca, O.B.E., Director of Gas Administration as 
from Sept. 1, in succession to Mr. H. C. Honey, O.B.E., who 
js retiring from that post. Mr. Honey has had 42 years’ service 
in the Board of Trade. 


On the 11th inst., a presentation to Mr. W. E. Roperts, the 
late Secretary to the Hornsey Gas Company, took place at the 
gas-works, on the occasion of his retirement on account of ill- 
health. The present, from the officials and employees of the 
Company, took the form of a Benson’s English lever gold 
watch, inscribed : 

Presented to Mr. W. E. Roberts, for 25 years Secretary to the 
Hornsey Gas Company, on the occasion of his retirement, by the 
staff and employees of the Company, June, 1925. 

In presenting the watch, Mr. J. W. Buckley (Engineer and 
General Manager) stated that his pleasure in doing so was tem- 
pered with regret in losing so splendid a colleague. The seven- 
teen years that he had been associated with Mr. Roberts had 
been very pleasant, and it was with a sense of great loss that he 
viewed this parting. He hoped, and the employees all hoped, 
that Mr. Roberts’ health would improve, and that he would live 
many years to enjoy the leisure which he had so well earned. 
Mr. Roberts suitably replied, expressing his sincere thanks for 
this token of esteem. 


A regrettable slip occurred in last week’s ‘* JoURNAL,”’ in 
stating that Mr. A. H. Burton had been appointed Engineer 
and Manager to the Warrington Corporation Gas Department. 
Mr. Burton has been selected as Chief Assistant to Mr. Albert 
Cook, who, as readers will recall, succeeded Mr. W. S. Had- 
dock on his recent retirement from the position of Gas Engineer 
and Manager to the Warrington Corporation. 


<i 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





UNBELOVED to-day by electrical people is Mr. Lovat Fraser. 
He is a gentleman with a facile pen, through which he seeks, 
more or less superficially, to advise and educate people on 
all sorts of subjects. He is the author 
The Way of the Popular of an article in the ‘t Daily Mail,’’ to 
Writer. which he puts the heading, ‘‘ Can we gei 
cheap electricity? ’’ It depends on how 
“cheap ’’ is defined. The purveyors say that electricity is cheap 
at any price for light, heat, and power; the people who have to 
pay deny this. Between the two sources of information, other 
people do not know which testimony tc believe; but they are 
aware the electricity purveyors want to get their custom, and 
so are interested parties. Mr. Fraser has been studying Blue 
Books and other official documents bearing upon electricity, 
and he has not neglected to find out what other people say 
about the adumbrated schemes. So he makes a popular and 
readable article. But the contradictory information does not 
enable him to answer his own question; and, not being a 
technical electrical man, he cannot have any independent and 
reliable views on the matter. We notice that our electrical 
contemporaries describe the statements so far made in the 
article as quite sound; but then the author comes to personal 
experience in the use of electricity. Here he is writing about 
something of which he has knowledge. But the e-cctrical 
papers say he is all wrong in this. ‘That is where they are 
Mconsistent ; and it is difficult to see how they can justify an 
attitude which enables them to say that Mr. Fraser is right 
when he writes on matters of which he personally knows 
nothing, but quite at sea when he deals with his own ex- 
periences. 
In the first place, Mr. Fraser says he 
installed a and 
electric cooking range in a house in the 
‘ountry, and was then forbidden to use it after sunset, because 


The Experiences. large ss expensive sia 


there was not enough current available. He has also tried 
many forms of small electrical apparatus; and nearly all have 
“ome to grief, except the electric kettles, which are “ fairly ” 
popular, lhe electric flat iron he finds soon gets out of order, 
— trips over the connecting cord, and drags it 
' me ground. ‘* The electric toaster on the breakfast table 
ey s the bread unevenly. Several burnt-out electric 
thems w:Pots show how often someone has forgotten to fill 
Mies, Ith W ter The electric curling-tongs are scorned. | The 
et warmer on the sideboard fails to warm the dishes. 


habieeen 11 . radiators are ruinously expensive, but are handy 
sel >a er seasons, and serve to warm bedrooms for an hour 
there is a eee use. Mr. Fraser, in short, has found that 
ances; and ‘h 7% gulf between pretensions and actual perform- 
the Seiten, is not alone in this, as many gasmen know from 
Towever yer. of other householders in their areas of supply. 

’ en Mr. Fraser gets off the ground of his own 








experiences, he fails lamentably. Here is an example: ‘‘ Elec- 
tricity may be greatly cheapened by super-power stations; for 
the principal cost is in distribution.’’ Super-power stations are 
not likely to cheapen electricity ‘‘ greatly ;*’ and the increase of 
distribution costs and losses will in all probability swallow-up 
any station economies—and more. The people who are likely to 
benefit most will be the builders of the plant for the super- 
power stations and the providers of the distribution networks. 
The people who consume electricity are the ones who may 
view the future with a fair assurance that, in the new circum- 
stances, they are not going to benefit in the magnificent man- 
ner that politicians and popular writers predict. 


British gas companies have for some 
Local Capital Providers. years been, within the limits of their 

powers, inviting consumers of gas to 
become share or stock holders. It is a wise thing to do. It 
ought, in fact, to be an ambition of every public utility con- 
cern to secure as much of its capital as possible within its own 
district of supply. The electricity industry is looking forward 
to a great addition to its capital expenditure; and that paltry 
sum of 16 millions which the Government are proposing to 
bag from the Road Fund and lend to the impecunious elec- 
tricity industry (for manifestly the Government so regards it) 
is a mere drop in the ocean of capital which the swollen-headed 
ones imagine the industry will almost immediately require 
to keep pace with the demands upon it. A large part of the 
development (whatever its magnitude) will fall to be dealt with 
by the municipalities, and the remainder by the companies. 
This division notwithstanding, ‘‘ Meteor ’’ of the ‘‘ Electrical 
Times ”’ sees visions of the existing companies needing mil- 
lions of new capital to carry out their allotted tasks. He there- 
fore suggests that they should cultivate the system of local 
share or stock holding, as is done in the United States. The 
public utilities over there are very fervent over this method 
of obtaining capital and sustained patronage; but there is not 
much competition for local capital between gas and electricity 
because so many of the undertakings are in one ownership. 
Most gas undertakings have many local holders of capital ; but 
the greatest difficulty they have is to get the small consumer, 
who either is not in a position to accumulate money, or prefers 
to invest the little he does accumulate in Government securities 
or savings certificates. We endorse ‘‘ Meteor’s’’ calculation 
that 2000 consumers investing £100 each would yield £200,000 ! 
but we would add that it is wonderful how the social character 
of a district affects the yield of investors and sums invested in 
public utility undertakings. 


The Electricity 
issued their annual return relating to 


Commissioners have 


Fuel and Efficiencies. 
fue! consumption and units generated. 

But there has been a change in the manner of rendering the 
data. It is an improvement; but in the initial year of the 
change it vitiates comparisons with previous years’ figures. 
The alteration is that, in arriving at the average fuel consump- 
tion per KW.-H. generated, in the case of stations using more 
than one class of fuel, the actual fuel consumption has been 
converted into the equivalent tonnage of the predominating 
class of fuel used. This will, as time goes on, permit of closer 
comparisons; but the figures are not directly comparable with 
the actual values given in previous returns. The data make 
an interesting study, bearing in mind the correction necessary 
through the conversion referred to. Pride of place is given to 
the Barton Station of the Manchester Corporation for low fuel 
consumption (1°51 lbs.) per unit generated, and also for high 
thermal efficiency—19°85 p.ct. The Barton station is equipped 
for the use of coal and coke on the patent ‘‘ Sandwich ”’ system. 
However, the very best station operation is under 20 p.ct. 
efficiency. The Newcastle-upon-Tyne Electric Supply Com- 
pany have a station—Carville—which used last year 1°7 lbs. of 
fuel per KW.-H., and raised its efficiency from 17°47 p.ct. to 
18°78 p.ct. The 392 stations listed (which is far from the full 
number in the country) give an average fuel consumption of 
2°52 Ibs., which includes the minimum and maximum—the good 
and bad—consumptions. The 2°52 Ibs. is an improvement on 
the 1924 figure, which was 2°67 lbs. If the remaining stations 
were included, there is little doubt the average consumption 
of fuel per kKw.H. would be different, as the absentees are not 
likely to have a good efficiency record. Another factor in the 
improvement of the average per KW.-H. is that 23 new stations 
entered upon active service during the year. Furthermore, the 
slightly better average covers the fact disclosed by a detailed 
examination that some of the stations have done worse 
than in the previous year in the matter of their individual 
averages, which shows there has not been consistent advance in 
good deeds all round. The output of units was enlarged by 
only 11 p.ct., though the consumers have increased at a greater 
rate than this. This appears to indicate-the tapping of a 
lower order of consumers, who are less profitable to the under- 


takings. The previous year’s increase of consumption was 
16°4 p.ct. Of the total Kw.-H. generated during the year 


7,415,3759529, Or 95°63 p.ct., were produced by steam as against 
94°93 p.ct. in the preceding year. 
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The Severn power scheme, which has 
been a magnet for successive Govern- 
ments hard-pressed for schemes to assist 
in the reduction of unemployment, is 
being re-investigated by the present Government ; and the pro- 
spects are that the illusory ‘*‘ advantages ’’ will again be demon- 
strated. Just before Parliament adjourned for the summer 
recess, Colonei Woodcock asked a question in the House as 
to the progress made with the inquiry, and as to the money 
already expended. ‘The reply he obtained was unsatisfactory ; 
and it indicates that the only employment the scheme is likely 
to provide is that which the experts are obtaining. The ques- 
tions were answered by the Duchess of Atholl. It appears from 
the information given that the Committee appointed by the 
Lord President of the Council has submitted a preliminary re- 
port, which is now receiving the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. The nature of the report has not yet been disclosed. 
But what is known is that up to date 42562 has been ex- 
pended ; and it is estimated that should the Government decide 
to proceed with the investigations, and make a finished job of 
them, the cost of the inquiry alone would run to between 
£70,000 and £90,000. What the Government have to ascer- 
tain is, if the preliminary report is not of a character which 
will put a stop to this costly research, whether in the end 
electricity can be generated at a cost which will enable it to be 
supplied to the distributors at a price below that at which it 
can be generated by normal means. Colonel Woodcock put 
the supplementary question as to whether the Government 
authorities were aware that the money expended could have 
been saved by consulting the local authorities, who could have 
told them the scheme was impracticable. The visionaries, 
with their electrical and low-temperature carbonization schemes, 
have got a strong hold of the ears of this Government. This 
is surprising, as this of all Governments should have within 
it the capacity fay keeping away from the allurements of such 
people, and of selecting those schemes which have at any rate 
the appearance of practicability. 
The London Electricity (No. 1) and 
Electricity Legislation (No. 2) Acts for the London and Home 
for London. Counties Electricity District Order, 
1925, have been placed on, the Statute 
Book. ‘These Acts are to all intents and purposes the outcome of 
a compromise with the fourteen Companies which supply elec- 
tricity within a large part of the County of London. The 
London County Council had originally the power to purchase 
the Companies’ undertakings in August, 1931; but now the 
tenure of the Companies is extended from that ‘year until 
1971, when the Joint Electricity Authority established by the 
London Order will be in a position to acquire the undertakings. 
Co-operation between the Companies is permitted by the Act 
with the object of enabling plans to be put into execution 
which will permit each group of Companies to produce elec- 
trical energy with the greatest economy. It is believed that 
the extension by forty years of the Companies’ tenure will 
greatly encourage enterprise in capital expenditure. No. 1 Act 
deals with the County of London, the City of London, the 
South Metropolitan, and the South London Companies, which 
are referred to as the four Companies. An agreement has 
been entered into by them that they will either amalgamate, 
or make arrangements for generation in common satisfactory 
to the Electricity Commissioners. This will have to be done 
within a definite period, in order that the generating stations 
of the Companies may be brought under unified control. The: 
stations will include the new one at Barking. Act No. 2 em- 
braces ten Companies—viz., St. James’s and Pall Mall, Ken- 
sington and Knightsbridge, Brompton and Kensington, Notting 
Hill, Charing Cross, Metropolitan, Chelsea, Westminster, Lon- 
don Electric, and Central Companies. These Companies have 
agreed to lease their generating stations to the London Elec- 
tricity Joint Committee, while the Companies themselves will 
be the distributors. As a matter of interest, it may be men- 
tioned that the Order of 1925 to which reference is made above 
establishes a Joint Electricity Authority for the general super- 
vision and development of electricity supply over an area of 
about 1860 square miles, covering the counties of London and 
Middlesex with parts of Essex, Herts, Bucks, Berks, Surrey, 
and Kent. It extends from Windsor to Gravesend (a little 
further east north of the Thames) and from St. Albans to 
Reigate. The district has a population of about 8,264,000. 
The Joint Electricity Authority will be constituted of 33 or 34 
members, appointed by the authorized undertakers, the London 
County Council, the City of London Corporation, the Councils 
of the other counties, workers in the supply industry, and the 
Railway Association. The members of the Authority are to be 
re-elected every three years. 


An interesting development has been 
made in connection with this increase 
of tenure to the fourteen Companies. 
For the first time they are to be brought 


under a sliding-scale provision in respect of dividends and prices, 
after the fashion of gas companies. What has been agreed is 


Severn Power and 
Plain Speaking. 


The Sliding-Scale of 
Price and Dividend. 








that their future dividends on ordinary capital shall be regy. 
lated by a sliding-scale, by which the payments will ix 
trolled by the prices charged to the consumers. Up 1 

the Companies are to be permitted to pay 10 p.ct. (in two cases 
later years than 1931 apply) and 7 p.ct. afterwards, with addi. 
tions to those rates only when they sell current at prices beloy 
the standard ones. If economies are made compared with the 
costs on which the standard prices are based, the Companies 
will have to give the consumers six-sevenths of the bencfit in 
order to be able to distribute one-seventh as an addition \o thx 
Io p.ct. or 7 p.ct. dividend as the case may be. The sliding. 
scale will begin to operate at a date to be fixed by the Elec. 
tricity Commissioners, which may be Jan. 1 next. Probably 
the application of the system of a sliding-scale to eleciricity 
companies may develop from this substantial initial start. 
Meanwhile, ‘‘ The Times ’’ is wondering why the rates of 
dividend should be higher than those allowed to the gas 
companies. Our morning contemporary must look back into 
the history of the gas industry to find the reason. 


con. 
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CANADIAN GAS ASSOCIATION. 


(Concluded from p. 392.) 
MANKIND’s GREATEST DISCOVERY. 

This was the title of an address: by Mr. Alexander lorward, 
Secretary-Manager of *the American Gas Association, 
opened with the declaration that undoubtedly the greatest di 
covery made by man for his salety, his happiness, his master) 
of the forces of Nature, and that development of mechani 
and scientific skill which we call the growth of civilization, was 
when he grasped the fact that fire is his friend, and not his 
enemy. Going over early history, he showed how fire has been 
man’s servant and friend at every step of the slow and toilsome 
march through the centuries, and how the application of its 
forces has been the basis of the bewildering developments 
the past hundred years. In our time, he went on to say, we 
have witnessed tremendous development in the use of fire in 
the form of gas. While in the past ten’ years the total produc- 
tion of manufactured gas in North America has 








S- 


increased 
100 p.ct., the consumption of gas for industrial heating pur- 
poses has increased 1000 p.ct. Two of the large automobil 
concerns use daily more than 1 million c.{t. of gas each, or as 
much as the entire population of a town of 10,000 people might 
have consumed a few years ago. As a matter of fact, it i 
mated that to-day three-fourths of all heat treatment of 
entering into the manufacture of automobiles is done with gas. 
It has been prophesied that the great development of the + 
frigerator will come in the absorption type, using gas is 

fuel. There is a steadily growing demand for gas for this 
purpose in the summer, as well as for heating in the winte 
time; and it is believed that eventually the homes of the peop! 
of warm and temperate climes will be cooled by gas. 

Many other directions in which gas is proving of increasing 
usefulness were touched upon by Mr. Forward. By the us 
of gas, he said, bread baking has been the first of the food in- 
dustries to adopt the efficient manufacturing methods of Mr. 
Henry Ford. The up-to-date bakery can now know, within a 
fraction, at the end of each hour what it cost to bake the bread 
of the hour before. One baking company alone consumes as 
much gas as 500 average homes. Owing to the use of gas-fired 
travelling ovens by the wholesale bakeries of America, it takes 
only about the same number of bakers to furnish bread for the 
entire population as are required for the 2 million people ol 
Paris. The wool industry is an extensive user of gas 10! 
various processes. A novel method, using gas fuel, of steam- 
ing garments preparatory to folding, and later drying them ‘1 
boxing-up, has been devised to eliminate almost entirely the 
attention of an operator. One New York City gas compan) 
has on its books the record of a well-known engraver W210, 
within a short space of time, changed his heating installation 
from coal to electricity, from electricity to gas, then back to 
electricity. And now, finally, after three months’ careful al 
and experimenting, he has gone completely over to city 
with a consequent material saving in operating cost. Agai, 
one of the largest typewriter factories in the country alom 
uses as much gas every day as an average town of 4000 1? 
habitants. Much is hoped from an industrial gas advertising 
campaign which has been launched by the American Gas 
Association, with the idea of making gas the universal heating 
medium. More than one hundred of the largest gas compa! 
have made, or are making, industrial surveys of their territories; 
and it is believed that their communities will be greatly aided 
by this information jn attracting new industries to them. 

The increase in gas-fired house heating systems has since 
1919 averaged annually more than 2000 p.ct. One of the larges 
concerns in this field made nearly 50,000 house heating | 
tions last year, which was for them an increase o! 6 note 
over 1919. The time, he thinks, is not far in the future wien 
the burning of raw coal by any industry or any individus 
any purpose, will be prohibited by law, and the consumption if 
this fuel limited to the gas and electric plants of the nation 
Mankind discovered the use of fire for his protection, his sus- 
tenance, and his comfort. Mankind has developed as the uses 
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of fire have developed. 


In our time, the age of.fire in'the form 
of gas has really begun. 


CoKE OVENS IN Gas-WorRKsS. 


Mr. J. Stephenson, of the Hamilton (Ont.) Bye-Product Coke 
Ovens, Ltd., presented a paper in which he set forth experiences 
at that plant which have led to the belief that bye-product coke 
ovens can be operated to maintain a higher standard of efficiency 
of town gas production than is possible by the use of modern 
retorts. Experience at Hamilton of the distribution of coke-oven 
gas has resulted in the conclusion that, for a given calorific 
value, it is superior to retort gas or carburetted water gas for 
these reasons : (1) It has a lower percentage of inerts, (2) It has 
a lower specific gravity. (3) It is less liable to stratification. 
(4) It is more adaptable for industrial consumption. It may 
be pointed out here that the distribution experiences in Hamil- 
ton during the last few years have been unusual. The service 
has been changed from natural gas to carburetted water gas, 


and from carburetted water gas to coke-oven gas. The analysis - 


of the coke-oven gas for the month of May last showed the total 
inerts to be g'1 p.ct., and the calorific value 571 B.Th.U. 

The town gas is controlled to a standard calorific value by 
dilution with blue water gas by automatic means. The coke- 
oven gas varies between 560 and 575 B.Th.U.; and an ex- 
hauster is used to pump blue water gas into the coal gas mains, 
in order to keep the calorific value constant. This is accom- 
plished by a butterfly valve in the by-pass pipe of the exhauster. 
The valve is controlled electrically by a recording calorimeter, 
which ensures the addition of the correct volume of blue water 
gas required to maintain the calorific value of the town gas at 
a level figure. - 

Referring to the subject of naphthalene, the author said it is 

true that high heats will produce naphthalene ; but it is also true 
that this can be turned from a loss into a profit with bye-product 
coke ovens. It is well known that tarry liquors are absorbents 
for naphthalene from gas when the gas is completely satura- 
ted. In the gas collecting main of an oven battery, an elaborate 
system of liquor spraying is necessary to saturate the large 
volumes of gas that are instantaneously thrown into the main 
when an oven is charged. With perfect saturation in the 
hydraulic collecting main, the temperature of the gas is kept 
down to 150° Fahr. a few feet from the ovens. The largest 
percentage of naphthalene is absorbed by the tar before the 
gas reaches the primary coolers. The tar at Hamilton shows 
15 p.ct. of naphthalene, which actually makes it more valuable 
toa tar distiller. The major portion of the naphthalene remain- 
ing is removed in the final cooler. At the sump of this final 
cooler there is a plant designed to recover naphthalene by flota- 
tion; but, at the present market price, the production is not 
large enough to handle it at a profit. 
_ Coke ovens, the author pointed out, should be of particular 
interest to Canadians, when one considers the resources and 
environments of the country. Canada has practically no anthra- 
cite, little semi-bituminous coal, but an unlimited supply of low- 
grade bituminous coal. Canadian coals could be blended into 
an excellent coking mixture. 


CoKE-OVENS FOR MeEpIUM-SIZED Works. 


Very much the same subject was: dealt. with by Mr. Hugh 
M'Nair, Manager of the Gas Utility Department of the Winni- 
peg Electric Company, who read a paper.on ‘‘ Coke-Oven Plants 
in Medium-Sized Gas-Works.”’ | In 1923 carbonizing plant ex- 
tensions were required at his works; and it was decided to in- 
stal a battery of seventeen.Koppers 'Becker -type of cross re- 
generative combination ovens. .A Koppers Kerperly producer 
provides the producer gas for heating purposes; and this pro- 
ducer gas, after traversing a dust collector, is passed through 
a waste-heat boiler, thus generating sufficient. steam to run 
the producer and the turbine fans. Each oven has a capacity of 
68 tons of coal. There is provision for.steaming the ovens; 
and experience points to the advisability of this being done. 

As compared with the previous horizontal retort installation, 
with a Fiddes-Aldridge charging and discharging machine and 
De Brouwer hot coke conveyor, the carbonizing labour costs 
of the new system show a substantial saving; the figures 
being for the ‘horizontal retorts 11°28 c. per 1000 c.ft. of gas 
made, and for the Koppers coke ovens 7°77 c. There has also 
been a considerable saving in the amount of coke. used for fuel 
Purposes. Previous to the installation of the coke ovens, the 
coke used for furnace fuel was 32°4 Ibs..per 1000 eft. of gas 
made ; whereas with the coke-oven battery the amount of coke 
required for the producer is 26:11 Ibs. per 1000 c.ft. of gas. 


In addition to these economies in operating expenses, a con- 
ge saving has been effected in other parts of the plant; 
rhile t 


1ere has also been an increased yield of gas amounting 
5 ge 500 to 800 c.ft. per ton of coal having as nearly as pos- 
sible the same analysis as the coal in use before the starting- 


up of the coke-oven battery—a result. which’the author thinks 
a still be improved. It has been found, further, that ‘the 
Coke-oven plant is much more flexible than the horizontal. re- 


ig inasmuch as the make can be slowed-down or speeded-up 
lean on requires, by simply shortening or lengthening ‘the 
nizine 


: period or by cutting-down the weight of the charge. 
© operation of the coke ovens has given a much better quality 
tar; but the yield of ammonia has not so far come up to ex- 
Pectations, mainly due, Mr. M‘Nair thinks, to the fact that so 


of 








much of thecrude liquor is utilized to flush the collecting main 
that it becomes overheated, and passes into the well at too high 
a temperature. Steps are being taken to overcome this diffi- 
culty ; and it is expected that the yield of ammonia will reach 
a higher mark in the near future. 

Taking: the plant all through, the author is thoroughly satis- 
fied with its operation, though it has not yet been in operation 
a sufficient length of time to permit of the compilation of total 
operating costs, with a comparison of the outlay for repairs and 
maintenance of the two systems. 

ELECTRIC, WELDING AND DesiGN oF GASHOLDERS. 

Certain tendencies towards heavier construction of gasholders 
were mentioned,in a paper by Mr. George T. Horton, Presi- 
dent of the Horten Steel Works, Ltd.; and he went on to say 
that there is among the steel producers constant search and re- 
search for superior. alloys and treating methods. Structural 
tank and gasholder men hope that.someone will soon find a 
practicable non-corrosive steei. Such steels are now known, 
but their costs are’ as yet. prohibitive for general use. Copper- 
bearing steel appears to him to have. merit.when exposed to the 
atmosphere ; but unfortunately its value when exposed to water 
has not yet been proved, and consequently. pipes and tanks are 
not ordinarily made of this. material. ‘The crown and light 
guide-framing of a gasholder might advantageously be made 
of copper steel ; but for the lifts and tank it would probably be 
of no benefit. Therefere, with a non-corrosive steel] as yet un- 
obtainable, holder. manufacturers seek to, improve their designs 
and details so as.te make the best of what they have. 

This brought him to the subject of welding, experiences with 
regard to which he gave—gleaned, not only from holder con- 
struction, but also from the making of oil storage tanks 
almost exclusively by electric arc welding, using both alter- 
nating and’direct current. Welded joint efficiencies averaging 
as high-as go p.ct. or more-are claimed; but while his own 
Company’s tests show that these claims are not extravagant, 
there is nevertheless too much variation in operators and con- 
ditions to justify them in advocating the welding of material 
thicker than } in., where it is subject to direct tensile stress. 
His firm do not argue that a container, merely because it is 
welded, is better than if riveted—its function being to hold its 
contents without leaking. They think that welding should be 
employed.only where some definite gain, either in time of con- 
struction or in cost, may be attained. 

Thus, in a gasholder, one may weld the bottom, the angle 
connecting the bottom to the shell,and the crown. The curb angle 
should be riveted to the lift; and in the case of large holders, 
where the curb is built-up of heavy plates or angles, all should 


. be riveted.. But the crown sheets themselves should be welded. 


It would, in the author’s opinion, be foolish to attempt to weld 
the tank, the lifts, or the guide frame. Somewhat more accurate 
adjustments are obtained by welding the goose necks and the 
goose-neck stays in their final position, and also any minor 
parts—such as handrails and small attachments. Welding can 
often make a vexatious task comparatively simple. 

A: detail ‘of* gasholder construction which the Horton Com- 
pany take pride in having developed is a new design of struc- 
tural steel crown support, which may be built for the same 
cost as, or perhaps less cost than, the wood construction which 
has been so generally used, especially in the United States. 
This device consists of a series of light steel trusses supported at 
their outer ends by the holder stiffeners, and at their inner ends 
on a light steel tower built-up from the centre of the bottom of 
the tank. These ‘trusses—which rise with.the holder, leaving 
the stationary tower—in turn support a series of circular purlins 
spaced to give proper support.to the crown sheets. The pur- 


‘ lins can. be made rather light, as they do not necessarily func- 


tion after the crown has been assembled; the trusses alone 
affording sufficient support when the holder is empty. _ . 

Alluding -to the fact that pressure -storage is coming into 
extensive use, Mr. Horton stated that his firm have built 
several spheres for the purpose of storing gas. They have been 
advocating the use of a sphere, as it-is the theoretical shape for 
a pressure container, in addition to which it presents a pleas- 
ing appearance. ‘Among other matters, the author mentioned 
that it is possible, at comparatively small expense, to make use 
of a holder tank for the storage of oil, This is accomplished by 
building a shell. just inside the inner lift, and supporting it 
on a series of structural steel pedestals. The top of the shell 
is located as near as may be to the lowest position of the crown, 
and the lower edge some 8 or 10 ft. above the bottom of the 
tank. Oil-can then be pumped into this shell, and will float 
upon the water, forcing the water down and out of the over- 
flow. The exact position of the bottom of the shell depends 
upon the specific gravity of the oil being stored. With this 
method the oil is always surrounded by water, so that there is 
no fire hazard; and inasmuch, asthe shell does not require any 
bottom, a very economical oil tank may be acquired. 

OrricE-BEARERS FOR 1925-26. _ 

The following office-bearers for the ensuing year were 
elected : 

President.—Mr. J. J. Humphreys, of Montreal. 

Vice-President.—Mr. P. V. Byrnes, of Hamilton (Ont.). 

Second Vice-President.—Mr. J. J. Armstrong, of Toronto. 

Secretary-Treasurer.—Mr. G. W. Allen, of Toronto. 
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Eight Photographs of Paintings by Fred. L. Stoddard. 


By the courtesy of Mr. Henry Obermeyer, the Editor of the “American Gas Association Monthly,” we are able to present our readers 
with reproductions, on this and the three following pages, of photographs of eight oil paintings by Fred. L. Stoddard, which 
attracted much attention at the entrance to the Steel Pier at the Atlantic City Convention of the Association last year. 





Searching for the Philosopher’s Stone in 1609. 
John Baptist van Helmont discovers gas, ‘‘ The Wild Spirit.’’ 








Frederick Albert Winsor in 1804. 
‘“ Yonder lies London drenched in smoke. Here, gentlemen, is gas, the remedy.’ 
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In letterpress regarding the pictures, the following remarks appear: “ Unfortunately, it is not possible to reproduce the colour 
values of the original pictures ; and the more modest blacks and greys must serve to carry the message. The pictures were painted 
originally for the convention. However, we are extremely reluctant to believe that their usefulness to the industry is at an end. 
They are popular in appeal, admirably conceived from‘a publicity standpoint, and depict developments in the gas business that are 
little understood, and perhaps never thought about. Considered in a series of eight pictures, they have a distinct educational value.” 


The Dream of the Drudge. 


Gas service becomes the emanctipator of womankind, 





Sons of Vulcan in a Retort-House. 


Stoking the gas fires that never go out. 
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‘The Burden Bearer of Industry and the Home at your Service instantaneously. 
365i days a year. 





Gas, the Fuel of Precision, at Work in the Optical Industry. 


One of 5000 various uses. 








The Wasteful Steam Engine.—In the course of a paper on 
‘* Some Future Problems in Engineering ’’ read before the 
Franklin Institute, Dr, William B. Parsons remarked that the 
great consumer of fuel .is the steam engine; the amount re- 
quired to supply the strictly domestic needs of man, cooking, 
and heating accounting for not more than 10 p.ct. of the whole 
output. Now the steam engine, the great achievement and 
glory of modern engineering, is from a_ scientific economic 
Standpoint deserving, not of unstinted praise, but of the 








harshest condemnation. It squanders wealth like a spend- 
thrift, it consumes food like a glutton, and will some day be 
held against our application of science in bitter complaint as 
having destroyed a heritage that would have sufficed for u! told 
generations. Go into a great power-house, and see the mighty 
engines working so smoothly. They excite your admiration. 
What you do not see is the really enormous amount of energy 
that those engines are wasting. Waste, not power, is telf 
output. 
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More than Half the Population of America Depends upon Gas Service. 
What wouid happen if that service were to fail ? 
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The American“City{of To-Morrow. 
** All light and glittering in the smokeless air.’"’"— Wordsworth. 


e a Inventions —Topical and Typical.” ”—We are reminded 
nat th 


inventor’s guide and friend—the patent agent—is ready ceedings of the Chemical Engineering Group have just been 
a help any readers with marketable ideas. A smart little | published at the price of 10s. 6d. Of the fourteen papers which 
fier yrmites, the above heading tells us that Mes s. King’s | appear in the publication, three are of particular interest to the 
Li os gency, Ltd., of No. 146a, Queen Victoria Street, | gas industry. These, by Mr. Heastie, Major Gloag, and Prof. 
eta : 4 (Phone Central 682), are sending their free Williams, deal respectively with heat transmission, activatea 
ne handbook to all applicants. Ideas are not safe | carbon, and silica gel. There are also papers on water soften- 
ere are patented, and provisional protection will be found ing and purification, and the treatment of condensing water, 
able in many cases. which are of general interest to engineers. 


Society oi Chemical Industry—Vols. 5 and 6A of the Pro- 
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_ CONVERSION OF COAL INTO OILS.* 


Review by Dr. W. B. DAvipson. 


A more attractive book-title than the above can hardly be 
suggested to technical or commercial men at the present time. 
One therefore opens the imposing 284-page volume with unusual 
eagerness on first acquaintance, and scans its pages with special 
interest with a view to discovering the very latest expert views 
on wonderful new processes of converting common solid therms 
into the more valuable liquid therm, processes which the news- 
papers are now telling us are destined within the next twenty 
years to revolutionize the coal industry. 

If the reader expects to find 'the greater part of the book 
to consist of descriptions and discussions of these new pro- 
cesses, he is doomed to disappointment, for pp. 22 to 173, more 
than half the volume, are taken up with the production and 
working-up of primary tar. This, in other words, is low- 
temperature carbonization, on which subject we already have 
several excellent treatises in English, though there are not so 
many in German. 

The book under review is a translation from the German 
work of Franz Fischer, who is widely known as an expert in 
low-temperature carbonization and all that pertains to it. One 
is therefore not surprised that the treatment of this subject is of 
outstanding merit, very thorough and complete. The useful- 
ness of the information supplied in this field of work, com- 
prising as it does a great amount of the author’s researches and 
those of his co-workers, compensaites for what one is inclined 
to term the meagreness of the account of the real conversion of 
coal into oils by hydrogenation or other means apart from 
carbonization. For it must be considered something of a mis- 
nomer to call the paltry 7 to 14 p.ct. (15 to 30 gallons per ton) 
conversion of coal into tara process of ‘* conversion of coal into 
oils,”’ especially as the main avowed object of low-temperature 
carbonization processes is the production of smokeless solid fuel 
(semi-coke) from coal. 

The views of the author regarding the necessity or demand 
for oils are set forth in the introduction of 5 pages. It is 
gathered that his opinion is that coal, coke, or producer gas 
requires no displacement by oil for stationary, or land, engines 
and boilers. Airoraft, motor cars, and small boats call for low- 
boiling oils ; some commercial vehicles and large ships require 
high-boiling oils. Fire and explosion risks have to be con- 
sidered. The loose statement is made: ‘* High calorific value, 
low specific gravity, freedom from incombustible constituents, 
small space occupied, and many other advantages render liquid 
fuels indispensable for motor purposes.’’ ‘‘ Small space” is 
incompatible with ‘‘ low specific gravity.” 

The translator is to be sympathized with in having to turn 
the German terms for different kinds of coal into the corre- 
sponding English ones. He uses the terms (1) lean coal, (2) fat 
coal, (3) gas coal, (4) gas-flame coal, and interprets them re- 
spectively as (1) dry non-caking coal, (2) hard coking coal, (3) 
hong-flame caking coal, (4) long-flame non-caking coal. It js 
questionable if this will do other than confuse the average 
reader who is interested in coals. 

The purpose of the book is stated to be to consider in detail 
the problem of supplementing supplies of oil which are already 
to hand from the petroleum and oil-shale industries, particu- 
larly by the following five methods: (1) Extraction by solvents ; 
(2) production of primary tar; (3) hydrogenation of coal; (4) 
** Svnthol”’ process; and (5) hydrocarbons from carbides. 

Chapter I., ‘‘ Extraction by Solvents,”’ is all too brief, con- 
sisting of only two pages. It would have been of great service 
to the scientific world if this matter had been treated more 
deeply, and the nature of the bituminous or volatile matter of 
coals discussed at length. There are some experimenters who 
have patented processes ‘of heat treatment of coal, cannel, and 
oil-shale in which, by the solvent action of petroleum oils, thev 
profess to convert the bulk of the organic substance into oil. 
It is disappointing that no information is given on this and 
other matters concerned with extraction by solvents. 

Chapter II., ‘* Production and Working-up of Primary Tar,” 
pp. 22 to 173, comprises the following sections: Methods of 
destructive distillation of fuels; laboratory methods for the pro- 
duction of primary tar; vields of primary tar from coal ‘and 
peat; proximate composition; temperatures required; differ- 
entiation between primary and other tars; chemical composi- 
tion; liquor from low-temperature carbonization ; composition 
and application of the gas, benzine, and semi-coke; and the 
heat balance of low-temperature carbonization. 

The section in this chapter dealing with the development of 
commercial tar production is a long and useful one from the 
point of view of those interested in processes for producing 
semi-coke or smokeless fuel, and includes a systematic survey 
of: (1) Distillation apparatus with external heating—vertical 
retorts, horizontal retorts, tunnel kilns, rotary retorts, retorts 

with inner lining; (2) internally heated apparatus with the 
media of superheated steam, hot producer gas, hot coke-oven 





Es i yr rae: Si a into Oils,”” by Franz Fischer. “Authorized 
nglish translation, edited, with a foreword and notes, by R. - 
London ; Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1925, » by Lessing 


gas, hot flue gases; (3) combined apparatus—hot-run generators 
fitted with carbonizing retorts, retorts combined with low- 
temperature producers, and preliminary carbonization of fur. 
nace fuel. 

Another long section gives a valuable account of the utiliza. 
tion and. working-up of primary tar, and includes: Direct 
utilization ; distillation at ordinary pressure and in high vacuum; 
separation and utilization of phenols; reduction of phenols to 
benzole and toluole; oracking of primary tar; hydrogenation of 
tar with and without catalysts; recovery of light motor spirits; 
and purification by oxidation under pressure, and production of 
resins and fatty ‘acids thereby. 

The importance gf primary tar (uncracked low-temperature 
tar) as raw material is emphasized in these words: ‘‘ By selec- 
tion and invention of suitable methods, it can be worked-up 
into valuable products—light. and ‘heavy liquid fuel, and lubri- 
cants. By appropriate thermal treatment, primary tar, if it 
does not contain products utilizable in the chemical industry, 
will give the known coal tar products in higher purity and 
better yield, because the temperature of decomposition can lx 
controlled at will, and is not fixed by the requirements of the 
coke oven or gas retort.”” This is a much more optimistic 
statement regarding the qualities and possibilities of low-tem- 
perature tar than is found in the writings of British chemists 
who have carried out researches. Probably the latter have 
not always been careful’ to secure the genuine article for 
examination. 

A good, genuine primary tar obtained from bituminous coal 
is defined in a way that probably excludes most low-temperature 
commercial products. Thus, it must be fluid at room tempera- 
ture, with sp. gr. of o'95 to 1°06 at 25° C., of golden-red or 
port-wine colour in thin layers, smelling of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen (usually), but never of naphthalene. A naphthalene test 
carried out by careful partial distillation of the sample in a 
current of steam is relied on as the best test of the primar) 
nature of the tar, which should not have been exposed to 
temperatures exceeding 550° C. either during formation or 
subsequently. ‘‘ Naphthalene,’’ it is stated, ‘‘ is only formed 
secondarily from primary tar at temperatures upwards of 
750° C.’? One is inclined to ask in this connection, What is 
the difference between a tar which has not been exposed to a 
temperature higher than 550° C. and one that has been heated 
above 550°, though not to 750°? 

The author disputes the statement of some “ practical ’’ men 
that ‘‘ the low-temperature gas of bituminous coal does not con- 
tain any hydrogen,” and adduces experiments of Foerster to 
prove that this is incorrect, and that the evolution of ‘hydrogen 
begins below 420° C. No doubt the hydrogen content of the 
gas made depends on the nature of the coal as well as on the 
temperature of carbonization. The reviewer has known cases 
where the percentage was not more than 3 or 4 p.ct. 

Rotary retorts for carbonizing coal at low temperatures have 
found special favour in Germany and are said to have their 
prototype in Fischer and Gluud’s rotating drum laboratory 
retort. The Fischer large-scale retort, with an output of 100 
tons of coal per day, is well known to thave achieved success in 
mechanical working at the works of Thyssen & Co. 

The author rightly attaches great importance to the removal 
of dust from the tar, or, rather, its elimination before the tar is 
condensed. The presence of semi-coke dust interferes with the 
separation of water from the tar, and also with the distillation 
of the latter. 

Most of the well-known processes of low-temperature retort- 
ing are described—many of them well known not because of 
their commercial success, -but because they have excited 
curiosity or courted publicity—and the translator fills-in im- 
portant omissions in an appendix, in which he describes, and 
gives results obtained from, the Barnsley process of Low- 
Temperature Carbonisation, Ltd.,° and the well-known 
Maclaurin process now on trial at the Glasgow Corporation 
Gas-Works. In the same appendix he also gives a description 
of his very interesting and simple process for the separation 0! 
oils and pitch from tar. 

Chapter III. is a most interesting one, as it, deals with the 
hydrogenation of coal. There is not a great deal of printed 
matter—only 28 pages—as the subject is not yet far advanced, 
and doubtless much information that could be published is stil 
kept secret. ‘What there is’ will no doubt be studied very 
closely by the scientific reader, as it deserves to be. a 

Chapter IV., Synthetic Processes, pp. 202 to 257, 18 also 
highly interesting and valuable. It contains much hitherto un- 
published research work of the author and his assistants In 
the introductory chapter the author states that the most pro- 
mising methods of providing new sources of oil supply a the 
production of primary tar and the “ Synthol ” process, because 
they supplement each other and make possible the complete 
conversion of coal into light and heavy liquid fuels. 

“* Synthol ” is the term used to designate the oxyg nated 
synthetic oils preduced from carbon monoxide, or from water 
gas, by catalytic processes. Here again, we are probably at 
the beginning of a big subject which will no doubt u: dergo 
rapid development in the hands of capable and daring ¢xper- 
menters, as. the German chemists undoubtedly are. Several 
patent specifications dealing with the manufacture of hydro- 
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carbons are quoted, and short accounts of laboratory experi- 
ments are also given. The temperature required by the 
“ Synthol ’’ process is given as 410° C., as against 600° in the 
Haber synthetic ammonia process ; and it is the author’s opinion 
that largely for this reason the technical difficulties of the 
former process will prove less formidable than those of the 
latter, which became a commercial success about 13 years ago. 

It is noteworthy, however, that whereas in the Haber process 
two elements, nitrogen and hydrogén, vield the single com- 
pound (ammonia), in the ‘‘ Synthol process,’’ three elements, 
carbon, ‘hydrogen, and oxygen, ‘‘ may yield perhaps 100 different 
compounds.” The nature of the subject is indicated by the 
section headings, such as the action of electric discharges, 
catalytic experiments At ordinary pressure, liquid hydrocarbons 
from carbon monoxide and hydrogen under pressure, synthol 
from carbon monoxide and water vapour under pressure, synthol 
from water gas under pressure, formation of petroleum from 
water gas, and industrial applicability of the ‘‘ Synthol ”’ 
process, &e. 

The mere enumeration of these matters is sufficient to rouse 
the curiosity and excite the interest of the most lethargic or 
gceptical among chemists or chemical engineers. 

Finally, Chapter V. gives a short, interesting account (five 
pages) of hydrocarbons from carbides. 

Instead of footnotes explaining the numbered references in 
the text to literature, we have a tabular bibliography at the 
end of the book. This may be an advantage in some ways, 
but certainly ought also to be indexed or placed in alphabetical 
order for easy reference. A name index would also be of 
advantage. 

The reviewer knows from experience how difficult it is to 
give the exact equivalent in English of German scientific litera- 
ture; and while it is easv to pick little faults in this respect, it 
is safe to say that this valuable work has been translated and 
edited with great care, and reflects credit on those concerned. 
The printing and illustrations are of the high standard one is 
accustomed to see in this series of books. 


_ 


OILS FROM LOW-TEMPERATURE CAR- 
BONIZATION. 


During 1922, A. Brittain, F. M. Rowe, and F. S. Sinnatt 
carried out an investigation of the oils (or tars) produced by the 
carbonization of coal at a temperature of about 600° C. The 
work was undertaken in the Applied Chemistry Department of 
the College of Technology, Manchester; and a detailed account 
was published in ‘‘ Fuel in Science and Practice’’ for June, 
July, and August of this vear. The main conclusions drawn 
from the research are as follows : 








1. Two low-temperature oils were resolved by extraction 
methods into their components, thus : 

(a) Solids, insoluble in ether, but soluble in phenols, 
aniline, and pyridine, and containing a high sul- 
phur content and some nitrogen. 

(b) Neutral oils of the naphthalene series, forming 
picrates, but consisting mainly of high-boiling 
resins, and representing about 30 p.ct. of low- 
temperature pitch. 

(c) Neutral oils not forming picrates, and consisting of 
paraffins and naphthalenes and unsaturated cyclic 
and aliphatic hydrocarbons. This portion contains 
no resins, but solid paraffins were found in the 
higher fractions. 

(d) Phenols and acid resins. 

(e) Nitrogen bases. 

(f) Traces only of carboxylic acids. 

_ The authors state that the solids insoluble in ether are 
‘argely responsible for the emulsifying properties of low-tem- 
perature oils. Naphthalene and anthracene were detected, and 
the conclusion is drawn that the neutral resins are aromatic in 
character. In conformity with the results of other workers, no 


simp| matic hydrocarbons were found. All the components 

of low-temperature oil, it is stated, contain sulphur—especially 

the solids insoluble in ether. j 

2. The phenols in the tar consist mainly of homologues of 
phenol, and acid resins. 

3. As regards the cresols, the o-isomeride is present in the 


greatest quantity, and the p-isomeride in the least. This 

> not in agreement with the results of other observers. 

Phenol itself has been detected in traces only, and 

catechol has been found in the aqueous distillate, but in 
_amount too small to be of commercial value. ‘ 

4. The hases are mainly secondary and tertiary, and only 

trac °s of primary bases were found. Pyridine could not 

ntified in the bases isolated from the tar. 


De 14 


5. Phe position of the aqueous liquor was investigated. 
I rmic and acetic acids were present. Acetone could 
not e detected, but acetaldehyde was present, together 

‘ Dp ketbnes not identified. el 

* “l- and tri-ethylamines, pyridine, and methyl-pyridine 
wer —— in the aqueous distillate, and phenol was 
isolated, 














































































































CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE ACTIVITY OF IRON 
OXIDES IN REMOVING HYDROGEN SULPHIDE 
FROM TOWN GAS. 





By W. A. DunkLEy and R. D. Leitcn. 

In the ‘* JourNnat ”’ for Aug. 17, 24, and 31, 1921, appeared 
a full account of the work. carried out by W. A. Dunkley, of 
the Bureau of Mines (U.S.A.), on the effect of moisture on the 
activity and capacity of iron oxides for gas purification. Under 
a co-operative agreement between the Bureau of Mines, the 
Illinois State Geological Survey, and the Engineering Experi- 
ment Station of the University of Illinois, further investigation 
on the subject has been made; and the following is an abstract 
of a recently-published paper by W. A. Dunkley and R. D. 
Leitch. 

It has been recognized for several years that gas purification 
by the use of iron oxide is a more complex problem than it 
would appear to be at first. The fact that a particular mate- 
rial with a high iron oxide content may, without apparent 
reason, be inferior or even worthless, for gas purification is evi- 
dence that iron oxide content alone is no criterion. Other deter- 
minations, such as water content, have been suggested in con- 
junction with iron content as indices of oxide quality, but tests 
have shown that no general rule applies. It may be said, there- 
fore, that our only guide to the purifying quality of an oxide 
is what the oxide will do when subjected to actual sulphiding 
under conditions approximating those that obtain in practice. 

VALUE OF OXIDES. 

The ultimate criterion of oxide quality is what it will do in 
practice. That oxide is most valuable which, under the con- 
ditions prevailing in a given plant, will remove, at the lowest 
unit cost, the largest total amount of hydrogen sulphide from 
gas, and, if properly used, will always ensure that the gas 
complies with regulations governing purity. To meet these 
specifications, a material, in addition to being reasonable in 
price, must exhibit to a considerable degree the following 
characteristics. 

1. lt must be active—that is, it must have the ability, as long 
as chemically active oxide remains in it, to react rapidly and 
completely with hydrogen sulphide. 

2. It must have capacity. It must contain enough active 
oxide to decompose a fairly large amount of hydrogen sulphide 
between revivifications, to avoid an excessive number of valve 
or box changes. 

3. It must revivify completely and within a reasonable time 
when, after sulphiding, it is exposed to the air, either out of 
the purifier or in place. 

If it is handled properly, and is not spoiled with tar, an oxide 
that combines the above characteristics will be able to decom- 
pose a large amount of hydrogen sulphide before being finally 
discarded, and the spent material will show a high sulphur 
content. 

Though it has long been recognized that the ultimate value 
of a purifying oxide depends on these innate characteristics, yet 
ideas on the definition and measurement of activity, capacity, 
and revivability have been rather vague. A plant operator may 
fill a purifying box with an oxide containing by analysis as 
much as 8o p.ct. of iron oxide. When the box is put into ser- 
vice, it may perhaps remove the last traces of hydrogen sul- 
phide for a few days; then an increasing proportion of hydro- 
gen sulphide will begin to pass by the oxide. Analyzing the 
material when hydrogen sulphide begins to pass by will usually 
show that only a small part of the iron oxide present has been 
sulphided. Another material may contain at the start less than 
half as much iron oxide, and yet if used under practically the 
same conditions may completely purify gas of the same sul- 
phur content for several weeks. This illustration is not meant 
to convey the idea that a material low in iron oxide is always 
superior to a material high in oxide; but such is sometimes 
the case. Evidently, where two materials behave as described, 
there must be some inherent difference between them. One is 
obviously more active chemically than the other. Similar dif- 
ferences appear in revivification. 

Although the observed facts clearly point to such differences 
in oxides themselves, the reasons for the differences in beha- 
viour are not clear, and methods of comparison on a labora- 
tory scale are not simple. To measure the activity of an oxide, 
it is necessary to define this property in numerical terms, and 
then work out a test whereby numerical values can actually 
be obtained. The same is true of capacity and revivability. To 
work out and apply tests to the measurement of all three 
characteristics has not been feasible as yet. 

MEASUREMENT OF OXIDE ACTIVITY. 


Oxide activity may be defined as the rate of chemical reac- 
tion between hydrogen sulphide and iron oxide. As a reaction 
rate, its measurement would seem possible either by the amount 
of hydrogen sulphide that could be decomposed in unit time 
by unit weight of the oxide, or by the rate at which an inert 
gas containing a definite amount of hydrogen sulphide could be 
passed through a definite weight of oxide with complete de- 
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cémpdsition of the hydrogen sulphide. The choice of method 
must, take into consideration the mechanical difficulties in- 
volved, the possibility of unexpected ‘effects of conditions not 
easily controlled, and the extent to which the method stimu- 
lates commercial practice. 

In the paper previously mentioned, Dunkley described a 
method for determining oxide activity. The activity was mea- 
sured in terms of the weight of pure dry H,S that would be 
decomposed by one gramme of the test material in one minute, 
per gramme, of actual Fe,O, contained in the material—an 
excess of H,S being in contact with the test sample throughout 
that time. The results obtained showed marked differences 
between various commercial materials. While these results 
seemed quite consistent and could be duplicated, there were 
some possible sources of error. 

The sulphiding reaction is exothermic. With the liberation 
of the heat of the reaction in as short a time as one minute, to 
remove heat as rapidly as it is evolved is impracticable, and 
consequently the temperature sometimes rises very rapidly. 
Since temperattire decidedly affects the rapidity of many chemi- 
cal reactions, the evolution of heat, even during the short period 
of the test, might directly, or indirectly, affect results. 

Concentration of H,S is another factor to be considered, be- 
cause all the samples might not exhibit the same behaviour 
with concentrated as with diluted H,S. Even during the short 
period of one minute, some oxides decompose 85 to go p.ct. 
of their theoretical capacity for H,S, and, therefore, the rate of 
reaction may be affected by the constantly increasing content 
of the reaction products. 

In view of these uncertainties, it was deemed advisable to 
work out a test which would eliminate these variables, or at 
least make them controllable. The purpose of the test is to 
get a practically instantaneous value for oxide activity by deter- 
mining the maximum rate at which an inert gas containing a 
low concentration of hydrogen sulphide can be passed through 
a unit weight of material with complete removal of hydrogen 
sulphide. The rate of flow is measured in terms of cubic feet 
of gas per hour. 

Conpitions AFFECTING OXIDE ACTIVITY. 

The activity of iron oxides in reacting with hydrogen sul- 
phide is presumably affected by certain conditions. Some of 
these effects are known in a general way; others judged 
from the literature available, seem to have been little studied. 
Among the variable conditions affecting oxide activity are 
water content of the oxide, concentration of H.S in the gas 
being purified, temperature of the oxide, pressure of the gas, 
changed condition of the oxide after revivification one or more 
times, effect of tar and oil vapours in the gas, effect of acidity 
or alkalinity of the oxide, the influence of other chemical sub- 
stances acting as promoters or catalyzers of the sulphiding and 
revivifying reactions, and, most important of all, perhaps, the 
physical structure and surface condition of the oxide. As 
several variable conditions may exercise their effects simultane- 
ously in the same or in opposite directions, it is important in 
studying one variable either to eliminate all other variables or 
to determine the nature and extent of the effects of those that 
cannot be eliminated. 

OxipEes TESTED. 

It was desired to study the effects of these various conditions 
on oxides representing all the types commonly marketed for 
purification purposes. Samples 1 and 7 were much alike, both 
physically and chemically, and were almost black. No. 1 is 
said to be a bye-product of the dye industry. No. 7 is said to 
be made from iron borings by a secret rusting process; its phy- 
sical appearance is much different from that of most oxides 
made by the rusting process. Both Nos. 1 and 7 contained 
between 3 and 4 p.ct. of free iron; both were attracted by a 
magnet. Examination showed that both samples consisted 
chiefly of the magnetic oxide of iron (Fe,O,); the iron con- 
tent of each sample was very high. Sample No. 2 was a 
natural oxide of iron, as shown by the presence of small root- 
lets. It was finely divided, and its colour was yellowish brown. 
Sample No. 3 was a rusted-borings oxide ; it looked like oxides 
usually .made by that process, and was light brown in colour. 
Sample 4 was deep red. It was perhaps.a pyritic cinder of 
uncertain. origin. Samp'e 5 had been made artificially by pre- 
cipitation of a very dilute iron sulphate solution with finely 
ground calcium carbonate. Its colour was yellowish brown. 
Samples 6 and 8 were also precipitated oxides, bye-products of 
the aluminium industry. No. 6 was much lighter coloured 
than No. 8, which was distinctly reddish. 

EFFECT OF WATER CONTENT 

The first of the conditions studied was moisture content. 
Water content includes all the water held by the oxide, regard- 
less of the way in which it is held. While it does not seem that 
any differences in the activity or other properties of oxides 
differing in water content can be attributed to the presence of 
hydrates of definite composition, still it has long been known 

that water content has, at least, an indirect bearing on the 
behaviour. of oxides. Ignited oxides, or those that have been 
overheated during revivification, are inactive to hydrogen sul- 
phide; and certain natural and artificial oxides that contain 
high percentages of water are exceptionally active. It seems 
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* Organic matter by difference. 
reasonable, therefore, that differences in water content should 
explain certain differences in behaviour. 

A series of moisture-activity values for each oxide was ob- 
tained by drying in stages. The value was first determined 
for the sample as received. A portion was then set aside in a 
tightly stoppered bottle, and the remainder was partly dried. A 
set of determinations of water content and activity was then 
made on a i-gramme portion of the sample, and a portion of 
the sample was dried further for another set of determinations. 
This process was repeated until a series of four or five points 
was obtained for each sample. Equal portions of another 
sample of the air-dried material were then moistened with dif- 
ferent amounts of water, and each sample was allowed to 
stand in a tightly stoppered glass bottle until the water had an 
opportunity of becoming thoroughly absorbed by the oxide; 
then the activity of these portions was determined. 


oo 


MAXIMUM RATE OF GAS PURIFICATION, CU. FT. PER HOUR 


WATER CONTENT OF OXIDES, PER CENT 


Fig. 1.—Curves showing Eff: ct of Water Content on Activity. 


Fig. 1 gives the results of the activity tests—the activity ‘s 
expressed by the ordinates in cubic feet of gas flow per hour; 
the abscissz show the water content of the oxides. The curves 
bring out quite clearly the effect of water content on the beha- 
viour of oxides. Aside from the difference in activity of dif- 
ferent oxides at the same water content, differences in water 
content affect the activity of the same oxide. Each oxide has 
a best water content at which it is most active. Increasing oF 
decreasing the water content from this optimum decreases 
activity. Moreover, small variations of water content have less 
effect on the activity of some oxides than of others. The water 
content of some oxides can be varied over an extreme!) wide 
range without materially affecting the activity, whereas even 
a very small variation in the water content of other oxides 
greatly changes the activity. 

Operators of gas plants have probably often observed marked 
differences in the behaviour of certain oxides in their plants, 
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depending on whether the oxides were put into the purifiers dry 
or wet. In some plants it is common practice to wet down 
an oxide thoroughly before putting it into the box. Such pro- 
cedure might sometimes be beneficial; but if the oxide hap- 
pened to be of the type of Nos. 3» 4, OF 7; the chance of excessive 
wetting would be great. It is interesting to note that the deep 
red or black oxides seem to be more sensitive to water content 
than the brown or yellowish-brown oxides. 
INFLUENCE OF OXIDE SURFACE. 

Probably the effect of water is influenced primarily by the 
oxide surface. The light-coloured oxides usually have low 
specific gravity and high specific vo ume, which indicate great 
porosity and large suriace exposed. Such oxides may have a 
high water content dnd yet look dry—probably because the 
water is held by adsorption, and each minute particle of the 
oxide is distended like a damp sponge by the water held within 
it. When an oxide is dried, it loses water and the structure 
seems io contract—just as a sponge contracts when dried. 
The surface exposed seems less, and the activity decreases. An 
oxide that has been ignited and has lost all of its contained 
water, is practically inactive. On the other hand, excessive 
water seems to decrease activity by excluding the H.S from 
contact with the oxide surfaces. Activity seems to be inti- 
mately connected with oxide surface. The surface oxide seems 
to react best with H,S when damp, but excess water seems to 
fill all the pores of the oxide—water-log it, so to speak—and thus 
decrease its activity. 

Questions of interest to the gas operator are how may he 
be certain when his oxide has reached the proper moisture 
content, and how may it be maintained in this condition. Even 
if it is assumed that laboratory tests will determine the best 
moisture content of an oxide, it is evident that the water con- 
tent will vary after the oxide is put into use. If the gas is 
saturated with moisture as it enters the purifier and the tempe- 
rature is reduced, water will be deposited in the oxide; if the 
gas enters comparatively dry, water will be removed from the 
oxide. Also the sulphiding reactions of gas purification have 
water as one of their products, which shows that water is 
deposited in the oxide by the process. Regulation, therefore, 
seems difficult. 

MOISTURE CONTENT IN PRACTICE. 

H. R. Cook, of the Baltimore Consolidated Gas Company, 
has reported plant observations which throw some light on the 
effects of moisture content in practice. The introduction of 
steam to the boxes was tried in one plant, and, for a time, the 
action of the oxide improved, but afterwards the activity began 
to decline. When steam was temporarily discontinued, the 
oxide performance improved for a time, and then declined. 
Repeating the use of steam gave the same results as before. 
In the light of the experimental results shown in fig. 1, the 
reason for this behaviour is evident. The steam at first 
brought the oxide up to its most favourable water content, 
and improved purification resulted. Further use of steam loaded 
the oxide with excessive moisture, and purification declined. 
Operation without steam dried out the oxide and brought the 
activity again to the peak of its curve; further drying carried 
activity over the peak, and results went down. ‘This behaviour 
of the purifying material suggests a method of operation. 

If an operator can so dry his gas by cooling and condensa- 
tion that when it reaches the purifier it is cooler than the purify- 
ing material, it will, on warming, become unsaturated with 
Water vapour, and will tend to remove water from the oxide. 
He can then introduce just enough steam, as determined by ex- 
periment, to keep the oxide at highest efficiency. Heating the 
purifiers by external heat or closed steam coils in the boxes 
will have a tendency to dry out the oxide, and this drying may 
be excessive, unless compensated by the introduction of steam. 

SULPHIDING AND REVIVIFICATION. 

An oxide fouled and revivified regains practically the same 
moisture content, or a little less than it had before fouling. 
If the oxide has previously been overheated and dehydrated, 
even the chemical reactions of sulphiding and revivifying in 
the presence of excess moisture do not suffice to restore it to its 
original hydrated condition. It would seem that during these 
chemical reactions the cycle from oxide to sulphide and back 
to oxide is accomplished with very little, if any, change in the 
physical structure, unless exceptional heating or other external 
elects are brought to bear. This suggests the reason why 
some oxides revivify more rapidly than others. An oxide 
active in sulphiding is likely to be active in revivification, be- 
Cause it retains throughout the sulphiding and the revivifying, 
if these are normally conducted, a surface structure that is con- 
ducive to rapid chemical action; retaining this structure, it 
also regains essentially the water content that the structure 
enables it to hold. 

EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE. 


The temperature of the oxide as affecting purification: is 
another variable condition that has been much discussed. The 
Present practice of building purifiers outdoors indicates that 
Pa has not justified large expenditures for housing, 
h that a high enough temperature can be maintained by the 
fat of the gas itself and the temperature: of the purifying re- 
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Fig 2.—Curves showing Effect of Temperature on Activity. 

actions. Only two oxides were tested for temperature effect. 


Of these No. 1 was a black bye-product oxide, and No. 2 was 
a natural oxide. Fig. 2 ind.cates that temperatures within the 
commercial range have a relatively small effect on oxide activity, 
which increases from 45° Fahr. up to about 120° Fahr., and 
then declines slightly. To explain this deciine is difficult. 
Had the oxide not been previously dried at a temperature 
higher than that of the test, this decrease might be attributed 
to the oxide losing water; but in the circumstances a loss of 
water by the oxide is hardly conceivable, and if water were 
gained from the gas, the tendency would be to increase, rather 
than decrease, the activity of the previously dried oxide. 

The curves of fig.-2 indicate that the temperature of. purifi- 
cation (around 100° Fahr.), which has been generally _re- 
garded as favourable in practice, is not far from the most 
favourable temperature as shown by test. In practice, the 
temperature carried at the purifiers may be governed largely 
by the necessities of tar removal; but the experiments give no 
evidence that much higher temperatures would be favour- 
able in practice, even were the carrying of higher temperatures 
otherwise practical. 

EFFECT OF HYDROGEN SULPHIDE CONCENTRATION. 

Concentration of H,S in the gas to be purified is another 
variable likely to affect the rate of the sulphiding reaction, 
and is one that has placed doubt on any test of oxides which 
involved the use of concentrated H,S for fouling. Fig. 3 
shows the results of activity tests of a number of air-dried 
oxides, with H,S concentrations from 10 grains to 1000 grains 
per 100 c.ft. of gas. 

The activities of all the samples tested were greater with 
very low concentrat:ons than with somewhat higher concen- 
trations. Also, the activities of all the oxides were nearly equal 
with the very low concentrations, but the activity curves fall 
and diverge as the concentrations increase. The tendency of 
several of the activity curves to converge again at the high 
concentrations is of interest. Nearly all of the oxides seemed 
to pass through a minimum point at some intermediate con- 
centration, and then rise slightly with increasing concentration 
A certain degree of experimental error unavoidably enters 
into a method of this kind, and it is possible that the activi- 
ties are really constant with the higher concentrations, though 
the tendency to increase activity is perceptible in every test but 
one. 

With very low concentrations, such as 20 grains or less, of 
H.S per 100 c.ft., it is difficult to obtain the necessary rate 
of gas flow because of the resistance to the flow of water and 
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Fig. 3.—Curves showing how Hydrogen Sulphide Concentration 
Afiects Activity. 
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gas through the apparatus. There is consequently some like- 
lihood of error in the activity figures at these low concentra- 
tions. It would be natural to expect very sharp rises in all 
the curves at zero concentration of H,S, because the activity 
with no H,S would be infinite; but with even a trace of 
H.S present the element of time of reaction begins to affect 
the activity. It is evident, therefore, that the curves cannot 
proceed entirely to the zero concentration line in the direction 
indicated. 

From the curves of fig. 3 it is evident that the activity of an 
oxide is not inversely proportional to the concentration of H,S 
in the gas coming to it. With increasing H,S content, the 
activity decreases to a certain point, after which it remains 
almost constant. Therefore, though gas of very low sulphur 
content can be purified at a comparatively high rate due to 
adsorption, gases with higher concentrations of H,S can be 
purified at a very nearly constant rate, regardless of their sul- 
phur content. 

This statement applies, of course, only to new oxides and 
their initial activity. The effect of H,S concentration upon 
oxide performance under actual operating conditions, where 
the purifiers receive gas of a certain H,S content over a pro- 
tracted period, is somewhat different. As the exposure to the 
action of H,S is long continued, the content of active oxide in 
the purifying material is, of course, changing. The effect 
of H,S concentration on oxide behaviour under practical ope- 
rating conditions has been deduced by the Steere Engineer- 
ing Company from a study of numerous purifying installations. 
The Company deduce a formula showing the maximum 
amount of gas in cubic feet per hour that can be purified by 
a given installation as follows: 


3000 X (D+ C) XA 
S 


where D = total depth, in feet, of oxide through which the gas 
passes consecutively in the purifier set; C = factor, 2 for two- 
box, 8 for three-box, and 10 for four-bex series, respectively. 
Where a single catch-box is used for two-box sets, use factor 
C = 6 A = cross-sectional area, in sq.ft. of the oxide 
through which the gas passes on its way through any one 
box in the series. The quantity S is dependent on the H,S 
content of the gas, but is not directly proportional to it. The 
following values of this factor are given for various H,S 
contents : 
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If these values of S are substituted successively in the for- 
mula for purifier capacity, and values be assigned to D, C, and 
A that will give a capacity of 100,000 c:ft. of gas purified 
per hour when the value of S is 480, corresponding to 200 
grains (or less) of H,S per 100 c. ft., then the purifying capa- 
cities corresponding to various H,S concentrations are shown 
by the full-line curve of fig. 4. It will be noted that this 
curve is not simple; the value corresponding to 600 grains of 
H,S per 100 c.ft. lies in the middle of a straight line between 
two ‘curves. The nature of the relation would not lead one to 
expect a curve of this form had the values been deduced from 
the results of experiments. 

The Steere formula, however, is for use in the practical 
designing of purifying equipment, and consequently must take 
into account a proper factor of safety. Accordingly, the values 
of S corresponding to H,S concentrations less than 600 grains 
per 100 c.ft. have been made larger than they should be in 
proportion to the value corresponding to 600 grains. On the 
other hand, with concentrations above 6vo grains the values 
of S have been made smaller than in proportion to the value 
of S for 600 grains. Seemingly, this change recognizes the 
condition indicated in fig. 3—that the rate at which an oxide 
can purify gas decreases very slowly (if at all) when the H,S 
concentration increases beyond 600 grains per too ¢.ft. This 
condition, of course, is true only within limits; for an oxide 
is fouled more rapidly by a gas containing 1000 grains of H.S 
per 100 c.ft. than by gas containing 500 grains of H,S per 
100 c.ft. It seems likely that the relation shown in fig. 4 would 
follow more nearly the dotted extension, for H,S concentra- 
tions below 600, if no allowance for factor of safety were 
made. With such a modification, the curve takes the same 
general form as the curves of fig. 3. The Steere formula takes 
no account of differences in oxides, but the effects of H,S 
concentration as deduced by the authors of this paper are 
observed in works practice. 

Errect OF PartTiAL SULPHIDING ON Activity. 

An oxide begins to lose its activity as soon as it is put into 
use; its sulphur content is cumulative. As more and more 
H,S is decomposed, the amount of active oxide is decreased 
by transformation into sulphide.. If, as observation seems to 
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Fig. 4.—Curves showing how Hydrogen Sulphide Concentration 
Afiects Purification Rate in Practice. 


indicate, the activity of an oxide depends on the extent of 
aclive surface exposed, it seems likely that the first sulphiding 
on exposure to H,S is mainly superficial. After the surface 
is sulphided, the sulphiding reaction penetrates more deeply. 
In an active oxide, so dispersed that a comparatively large part 
of the mass is at or near the surface, the sulphiding action 
will presumably be much more rapid than in one that is mor 
dense and compact. 

A question of interest is whether an oxide that is’ mor 
rapid in action when fresh retains this activity after being 
partly sulphided, or is then likely to lose it more quickly. 
fo determine this point, several oxides were fouled to different 
degrees with pure H,S by the Kunberger method, in which 
the weight of H.S decomposed is determined by the gain 
in weight of the fouled sample, and any water formed by tly 
reaction is retained by a calcium chloride tube connected t 
and weighed with the oxide tube. The curves of fig. 5 show 
the results obtained. alt 

It is interesting to note that many of the oxides showing 
the high initial activity lose their activity rapidly—in_ fact, 
some of the curves cross. On the other hand, certain oxides 
of considerably lower initial activity maintain activity even 
after a high percentage of fouling. In fig. 5, curves 5 and 3 
are of interest. Oxide 5, a bye-product precipitated oxide, 
was a light yellow brown. As it had a low specific gravity, 
its exposed surface was probably large. Oxide 3 was a rus! 
oxide. Though the activity of oxide 5 was far greater at the 
start, it decreased very rapidly as fouling progressed, and at 
about 37 p.ct. fouling fell below that of No. 3 at the same 
degree of fouling. The activity of oxide 5 continued to decliné 
rapidly, whereas that of No. 3 remained almost constant unt 
fouling exceeded 80 p.ct. A logical inference from these curves 
is that, if an oxide is used without any revivification in place, 
its initial activity, is necessarily an indication of the activity 
throughout the period of use. 

If, as in many plants, a part of the revivification takes plac 
in the purifiers, another factor must be considered—namely, 
the rate of revivification. This point the writers have nol 
studied as yet. Since the rate of. revivification, as the rat 
of sulphiding, probably depends on the superficial area of the 
material, it seems likely that an oxide which sulphides rapidly 
will also revivify rapidly. If that is true, it would seem thal 
under favourable conditions of flow, reversal, and purifier r0- 
tation, a rapid oxide might revivify so quickly that it might 
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have throughout the greater part of its active life a higher 
average activity than an initially less active material. 

If the action of oxide 3 is typical of the class of oxides made 
by the rusting of iron borings, it may explain why many ope- 
rators of small gas plants without facilities for revivifying 
oxides in place have found that, under their operating condi- 
tions, the rust oxides give generally satisfactory service, and 
therefore have continued to be used year after year. 

The curves of fig. 5 do much towards demonstrating the 
hypothesis that the determined activity of a fresh material 
does not by itself suffice for judging the ultimate value of 
the material for gas purification: under all conditions. As 
previously suggested, initial activity may prove to be a measure 
of value where conditions are favourable for revivification of 
oxide in the box ; where they are not favourable, initial activity 
is a poor indicator of ultimate value. 

EFFECT OF TAR ON OXIDE PURIFICATION. 

It is probably true that more oxide is prematurely ruined 
by tar than is actually spent by the sulphur deposited within 
it. As the activity of oxides in purifying gas probably is 
governed largely by the extent of oxide surface exposed to the 
H,S in the gas, a probable explanation of the deleterious effect 
of tar is that a tar film deposited on the surface of the oxide 
fills the interstices between the oxide particles, and thus ex- 
cludes the gas. 

In order to obtain some measure of the effect of tar on 
oxide activity, the authors carried out an experiment in which 
an attempt was made to duplicate the effects of tar deposition 
in gas purifying practice. A weighed amount of water gas 
tar was dissolved in pure carbon disulphide. The so!ution was 
made up to a definite volume by the addition of more carbon 
disulphide, and measured volumes of the solution were added 
to weighed samples of an oxide in such proportions that the 
samples contained 5, 10, 15, and 20 p,ct. of tar. Each sample 
of oxide was thoroughly mixed with the solution, and set in a 
warm place where a current of air was passed over it until 
the carbon disulphide completely evaporated, leaving the tar 
deposited on the oxide.’ Even the sample treated with 20 p.ct. 
of its weight of tar was not sticky after drying, and its par- 
ticles did not cohere much. The colour was somewhat darker 
than that of the untreated oxide. Portions of all the samples 
were then subjected to the rate-of-flow activity test. 

Fig. 6 shows that the activity of the oxide decreased as the 
percentage of the tar adsorbed increased. Addition of 20 p.ct. 
of tar decreased the activity about 18°5 p.ct. Unfortunately, 
much of this decreased activity of oxide through the deposi- 
tion of tar is probably permanent, although exposure to out- 
door air may improve a tarred oxide slightly. In the medium- 
size gas plants in Illinois inspected by one of the authors, the 
average tar content of the spent oxide ranged from about 3 
to about 25 p.ct. of the weight of the iron oxide present. 
In practice the deposition of tar is, of course, gradual. All 
the harmful effect is not experienced immediately; but the 
net result as shown by the inspection of the Tllinois plants is 
that the active life of the oxide is reduced about 50 p.ct. It 
is usually said that spent oxide should contain 50 to 60 p.ct. of 
its weight as free sulphur. Analyses of spent oxides from the 
plants inspected showed an average of about 25 p.ct. of sul- 
phur in the spent oxide from water-gas plants, and 35 p-ct. in 
the spent oxide from mixed-gas plants. 

ErrEcts oF AcIDITY AND ALKALINITY OF OXIDE. 

Operators of gas plants, especially the smaller plants, for 
many years have added lime to iron oxide, to correct acidity 
and improve purification. It would seem this practice, which 
involves considerable trouble and expense, would not survive 
unless the results obtained were favourable. A few experi- 
ments under controlled conditions have been made with a 
view to determining just what advantages were derived from 
the use of lime. The 1920 Purification Committee of the 
Americ an Gas Association conducted some tests of this kind 
in experimental purifier boxes. All the results obtained were 
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Fig. 6.—Curve showing Effect of Tar on Activity. 
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not conclusive, but the indications were that alkalinity in- 
creases the efficiency of many oxides, and that alkalinity of 
about 2 p.ct. (figured as CaCQO,) gives the best results. 

C. H. Stone, Chairman of the Committee, in his report says 
that the presence of lime has been of material benefit, not so 
much by increasing the total absorptive power as by increas- 
ing the activity. He also says that in one plant operated 
by his Company the liming of the oxide with hydrated lime 
enabled the plant to remove completely the last traces of H,S, 
whereas without lime complete removal was impossible. Here 
is further evidence of the effect of lime on activity. One of 
the writers of this paper has obtained similar results by add- 
ing small amounts of soda. He found that adding a solution 
vf commercial sal soda to a natural oxide (1 lb. of the soda 
to one bushel of the sponge, the latter containing about 25 lbs. 
of oxide, greatly increased the ability of the oxide to re- 
move on a plant-operation scale the last traces of H.S from 
water gas. 

In view of these results, one of the writers of this paper 
made some laboratory experiments to ascertain whether acids 
and alkalis materially affected the activity of oxides as deter- 
mined in the experiments thus far described. In the first ex- 
periments, different. volumes of dilute sulphuric acid. were 
added to equal portions of the same oxide. After the acid 
solution had been thoroughly stirred in, the samples were 
dried for several hours in order that they might have as nearly 
as possible the same water content. Portions were then tested 
for activity. Results showed that the addition of sulphuric 
acid up to 10 p.ct. of the weight of the oxide had little effect 
on activity, In fact, addition of the acid seemed to increase 
activity slightly, rather than to decrease it. 

A probable explanation of this behaviour is that the sul- 
phuric acid itself had no effect on the activity, but by its 
ability to hold moisture it enabled the oxide to retain more 
moisture at the temperature of drying than the latter could 
have retained by itself, and the small increase of activity was 
most likely due to the increase of moisture content. 

Similarly, portions of oxide were treated with various 
amounts of sodium carbonate solution, and allowed to dry 
several days. Under the conditions of this experiment the 
soda had no appreciable effect on activity. Finely powdered 
pure calcium carbonate was mixed dry with oxide and tested. 
Here again, no effect whatever was discernible. 

The results of these experiments seem to contradict the re- 
sults obtained in practice and in the small test purifiers, but 
the contradiction may be explained by the difference in 
methods of testing. In all of the reported results wherein 
the addition of alkali helped purification, air was admitted 
to the gas to assist revivification. It seems likely that, as a 
consequence of the presence of air, secondary reactions take 
place in the purifiers, and cause the formation of small 
amounts of sulphuric and sulphocyanic acids. Gedel has 
shown that if acids are present in the oxide the action of H.S 
results in the production of ferrous sulphide, free  sul- 
phur, and (under certain conditions) water; and at the tem- 
peratures that may exist at times in purifiers, the FeS and S 
may unite to form FeS., which does not revivify. On the other 
hand, if alkali is present in the oxide, H.S and Fe,O, com- 
bine to form Fe,S, and water. Fe,S, revivifies rapidly and 
does not combine with free sulphur to form ferric sulphide 
at these temperatures. Hence in the presence of air, as in 
the cases cited, and with alkali present, the chief product of 
reaction was probably Fe,S,, much of which immediately re- 
vivified, thereby maintaining the activity of the oxide; whereas, 
when no alkali was present, the more slowly revivified FeS 
was perhaps formed, resulting in a more rapid deterioration 
of the oxide. In the laboratory experiments for determining 
activitv, no air was present; hence there was no opportunity 
for the effects of alkalinity to become manifest. As has been 
said, the laboratory test indicates the initial activity of the 
oxide and is inherently incapable of showing how activity 1s 
affected subsequently by various conditions. 








Gas for Sponge Washing and Drying. 

There is in New York, it appears from a statement made 
by an importer of sponges that has been reproduced in the 
pages of the “* American Gas Journal,’’ at any rate one entire 
plant devoted solely to the preparation and finishing of sponges 
for the market, in which gas plays a principal part. In the 
first place, the sponges are washed in large troughs of luke- 
warm water which has been rendered slightly acid. A gas- 
fired boiler supplies this water, and also the immediate hot 
water requirements of the building. After washing, the 
sponges are drained and then placed in a speciafly constructed 
room, to be dried by a current of warm air. The air needed 
to perform this work is heated by gas in an indirect heater, 
which, when operating at full capacity, is capable of deliver- 
ing 235 c.ft. per minute of dry air at a temperature of 240° 
Fahr., with a gas consumption of 100 ¢.ft. an hour. Observa- 
tion of this-plant has shown that, when the heater is operat- 
ing at full capacity, it is capable of drying 300 Ibs. of sponges, 
with a total gas consumption of 500 c.ft., in a five-hour period. 
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SAFETY ‘APPARATUS FOR EXHAUSTER CONTROL. 


{From a -Paper by M. A.-Nerriére: before the Société Technique.) 

For many well-known reasons, the pressure within retorts 

during carbonization must be kept as low as possible ; but when 
the pressure approaches zero, there is established a negative 
pressure in the:main between the hydraulic andthe exhauster. 
This depression is at the maximum at the exhauster inlet, and 
depends upon the state of the main and the interposed appara- 
tus, upon the quantity of gas being made, &c.: Such conditions 
are not without danger, owing to the drawing-in of air; and if 
they develop too far, or if the retort-house governor is faulty in 
its working, producer gas will probably leak into the retorts. 

Recognizing the possibility of the quality of gas being widely 

affected, and even of danger arising, the author was led to de- 
vise an apparatus for automatically reducing or cutting-out the 
pressure drop at the exhausters when, from any. cause, the 
quality of the gas passing falls below a certain point. The 
essential parts of the apparatus are: 

A regulator 1, of the type employed for admitting air to the 
grate of a central heating installation. 

A water-heater, in the form of a vessel 2 enclosing the ex- 
tremity of the regulator, and through which flows a small 
stream of water. 

A bunsen burner 3, which maintains the circulating water at 
a substantially constant temperature providing the heating 
value of the gas is substantially constant. 

A pipe 4, which receives.a small but steady stream voi water, 
and directs it into one or other of the funnels 5 and 6. 

A reservoir 9, which, when it is charged with water, counter- 
balances the supplementary weight 13. The latter is equiva- 
lent to a certain pressure drop at the exhauster inlet, and is 
placed on the normal weight 12, which balances the bell of 
the double-beat exhauster governor. 

A balance 10 above the governor. One side of this supports 
the check weight 13; the other the reservoir 9, which is fed 
from funnel 5 and pipe 7 when the gas passing is poor in 
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When normal gas is coming through, ‘the temperature a: the 
base of the thermostatic regulator keeps the latter expanded; 
and the length of the connecting rod_15 is adjusted so that in 


‘such circumstances the tube 4 directs the stream of water into 


the funnel 6. ‘The bunsen burner having been fixed to work 
with an excess of air, the effect of a lowering of gas quality im- 
mediately makes itself felt on the temperature of the water ; the 
regulator contracts, drawing with it the connecting rod; and 
the water is directed into funnel 5. Thence it flows into 9, 
weighs against the check 13, and so retards the exhauster, 
Normal gas: quality having been. restored, the regulator returns 
to its original state, and with it the tube 4. The reservoir 9 is 
provided with a tiny hole in the base, through which the water 
gradually runs away until the usual pull is restored. 

In order to prevent overheating of the apparatus in the event 
of any accident to, or interference with, the water supply, the 
gas supply pipe is jointed and counter-balanced, and extra ex- 
pansion of the regulator depresses the lever 18 into.the fork of 
a connecting rod, which results in the gas-supply pipe being 
lowered, in turn tilting the burner clear of the.water-heater. A 
chimney is fitted so as to deflect the flame as soon as any move- 
ment of the supply pipe takes place. 

Of course, a flow of particularly high-value gas, or a higher 
pressure in the main than that for which the instrument has 
been set, will likewise produce displacement of the burner; and 
this results in diminishing the sensitiveness, for a big lag will 
intervene before correction in the event.of reversal. To remedy 
this, the water-feed to the heater 2 has been made variable; the 
arrangement being such that more water is passed as the input 
of heat by the burner increases. This is effected by means of a 
vessel 20, into the upper part of which the water is fed; and 
centrally placed in it is a tube pierced with an overflow opening. 
The latter is partially or totally obstructed by an adjustable 
piston-like pad fastened to a spindle 22, which is raised or 
lowered by the lever 18. The water passes out into circulation 
through the pipe 23, which joins the bottom of the vessel 20. 

When the heating value of the gas increases, the regulator ex- 
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THE» NERRIERE EXHAUSTER CONTROLLER. 


Front and side sectional elevations; the arrangement at the exhauster governor being shown diagrammatically. 
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bringing the obturator over the overflow. The level rises in 20, 
and the increased head drives more water into circulation, and 
obviates overheating and the throwing out of action of the 
burner. 

The gas burned in the apparatus being by-passed in front of 
the purifiers, some simple arrangement should be made to clean 
it, and thus ensure proper working of the burner. 

the author concludes by pointing out that satisfactory results 
are being obtained with the instrument at the various works of 
the Société Lebon et Cie. 


= 


MICRO-STRUCTURE OF A COAL SEAM.* 


Reviewed by A. v. Hannatcnson, Fi.C. 





Chis publication by Lomax is a detailed description of the 
micro-structure of the Lanterne seam of the South Wales coal- 
field. ‘he work of Lomax demands attention at any time, and 
the present sample is no exception. The book has an intro- 
duction by Prof. R. V. Wheeler, 10 pages of descriptive letter- 
press, 50 photomicrographs, and a coloured frontispiece. It is 
bound in a stiff cover. 

for the purposes of the physical and chemical survey of the 
national coal resources, similar reports have been. drawn-up for 
a number of seams. It has been impossible to print all these, 
but the present report is given as typical. The Lanterne seam 
belongs to the lower carboniferous or steam coal series, and 
one wonders why this should have been chosen as an example 
in preference to other better-known seams. However, the coal 
is characteristic in that it consists of alternating bands of durain, 
clarain, and vitrain, with small quantities of fusain. The sec- 
tion chosen for analysis was 3 ft. 8 in.’ thick, and the photo- 
graphs portray the whole thickness. 

To the research worker in coal, the photographs are a neces- 
sity. At the same time, they are disappointing—as are all 
photographs of this subject in black and white. With very few 
exceptions the only points shown with any distinctness are the 
spore exines. The ground mass, which is an important con- 
stituent, is represented by black patches. This is probably a dis- 
advantage inherent in the photography, and not in the actual 
sections; but as this report is given as a typical example, it 
would seem worth while that special efforts should have been 
nade to give some photographs showing the sections in their 
actual colours, and with all detail possible. ‘The price of such 
an ambitious effort might be high, but sections could be pub- 
lished serially after the manner of Cole’s ‘‘ Studies in Micro- 
scopical Science.”” The need for such a series of photographs 
especially where chemical and physical constants are 
available , but where sections are not. Considering the work in- 
volved in their preparation, photographs in monotone do not do 
the sections justice, and in the absence of the micro-sections are 
of comparatively little value. Another point is that the de- 
scriptions should have been placed under the photographs. 

From the paleo-botanical point of view, it would have been of 
value if the spore exines had been given distinctive names, for 
though they may all be of the same genera, yet some having 
smooth surfaces and others tuberculated, ‘ suggests different 
species. Binnie and Kidson have numbered them, and these 
numbers might have been given; but names would probably be 
better. Anyhow, the book is one that coal men will buy and 
study, the letterpress description being very valuable. 


is vreat, 


"J. Lomax. Fuel Research Board, Technical Paper No. 2. 











Wilcox Complete Gasification Plant. 


In the course of an article concerning the use of bituminous 
coal as a water gas generator fuel, and a new process for the 
complete gasification of coal, which has been published in the 
“Gas Age-Record,’’? Mr. W. D. Wilcox, of the East Idaho Gas 
Company, makes reference to the United States patent issued 
to him for apparatus for the complete gasification of bitu- 
minous coal. In its simplest form, the equipment consists of 
two water gas generators, which may follow in their con- 
struction the standard form. Each of these is joined at the 
top and bottom by closable passages; and there is an inter- 
e secondary combustion chamber. Only one generator is 
perated at a time. The blast is admitted below the grate of 
gencrator, passes into and down the secondary combustion 
imber, in which its combustible content is consumed, and 
thence up a waste-heat boiler. In the run period steam is ad- 
mitted below the grate, passes up through the generator fuel, 
down he” secondary combustion chamber (in which it 


ecom ghly superheated), and thence up through the second 
stnerator, the lower part of which is filled with hot coke, the 
result previous operation, and the upper part with more 
necentl irged bituminous coal. ‘The resultant mixed coal 
ind Ww gas is withdrawn from an outlet in the upper part 
of the generator. When this coal has been devolatilized and 
the level i of coke in the other generator substantially reduced, 
_ ‘ charged into the generator previously in blast, and the 
PEOCEY 


ure is reversed. 





GAS INDUSTRY IN GERMANY. 


Notes from the Association Meeting. 

The Sixty-Sixth Annual General Meeting of the German 
Gas Association was held at Cologne on June 8, g, and 10; 
and from various issues of ‘‘ Das Gas-.und Wasserfach ’’ we 
are able to give a short account of the proceedings, which 
affords some insight into the present state of the industry there. 
The meeting was held under the Presidency of Herr R. Jokisch, 
of Goppingen. 

In the report of the Committee, tribute is paid to the way 
in which all sections of the industry have pulled together in 
the past year, and with eminent success, with a view to recovei 
ing its pre-war prosperity, It suffered perhaps more than 
any other of the large industries, but a great change has been 
brought about in the past twelve months. ‘There is at present 
a glut of coal such as no one has previously experienced, and 
it appears likely that, by arrangement with the producers, a 
return also to pre-war qualities and guarantees may shortly bx 
ensured. Welcome as this may appear to the gas industry, 
there is a black side to the picture—first, in the stagnation ot 
many other industries which gives rise to the state of affairs, 
and, secondly, in the large stocks of unsaleable coke at the 
works, and the general depression in bye-product prices. 

The question of relieving the coke market has led, in com 
mon with the question of calorific values, to two lines «| 
thought. In the first place, a decision has been sought as wu 
whether the industry should proceed further with benzole pro- 
duction. ‘There are so many sides to this question, that a 
definite answer can hardly be given at present; but it can cer- 
tainly be said that investigations so far point to no actual 
financial gain to gas undertakings from benzole extraction. 
On the other hand, there is the possibility, without benzole 
extraction, of keeping down calorific values by the addition of 
water gas, and in this way using a greater proportion of the 
coke at the works. 

THe Gas INSTITUTE. 

One of the most energetic and useful of the activities of the 
Association is the Gas Institute, the experimental and testing 
station which works at Karlsruhe under Prof. Dr. K. Bunte 
The scope of the Institute has so grown as to necessitate ex- 
tensions to the buildings, which are to be undertaken shortly. 

With the return more or less to normal of the coal situa- 
tion, systematic tests of the chief German gas coals have been 
begun again. Gas-works have shown their appreciation of the 
assistance which this gives them by, in many cases, sending to 
the Institute 10-ton samples delivered free. 

In the course of the year, independent investigations have 
been carried out in several subjects, and the results published, 
and the methods and apparatus of other investigators tested 
and reported upon. Members of the staff have also been sent 
to many works to conduct tests on plant and apparatus, and 
the independent reports thus obtained have been much appre- 
ciated alike by manufacturers and gas engineers. ‘The labora- 
tory is available for carrying out tests at small cost for medium 
and small works that have no facilities of their own; and 
numerous samples of tar, coke, oxide, wash-oil, &c., were 
tested, pyrometers set, and consumers’ appliances reported 
upon. It is interesting to note that, in a considerable proportion 
of the large number of spent oxide samples tested, excessive 
quantities of ammonium nitrate or sulphocyanide weie found, 
which points to the need for greater attention being paid to 
ammonia washing. 

The report concludes with an expression of thanks to several 
firms of manufacturers who have evinced their interest in the 
undertaking by supplying free apparatus. 

REPORTS OF COMMISSIONS. 

The Gas Commission has made itself responsible, during the 
year, for the collection and publication of regular statistics. 
It has also had under consideration the question of the basis 
upon which gas prices should be fixed, the standard of quality 
which should be aimed at, and the possibility of obtaining from 
coal syndicates guarantees as to ash, volatiles, and moisture. 
It has also had to consider whether means cannot be adopted 
to render gas supplies less poisonous. The conversion or ex- 
traction of the CO was fully discussed, but, like many others 
who have vainly tried to find a practicable and effective method 
of absorption, the Commission reluctantly concluded that 
nothing can be done at present. In the same way no practic- 
able means have yet been discovered of giving to gas a charac- 
teristic colour ; every suggestion so far hz ving something against 
it, such as the cost, damage to fittings, or some other vital 
objection. 

The Meter Commission has been occupied principally with 
regulations for meter testing, and with the standardization of 
wet and dry meters. 

The work of the Pipes Commission has been chiefly a con- 
tinuation of the large-scale tests on long-distance pipe lines 
begun in the previous year. No definite ‘conclusions have yet 
been arrived at as to the value of the much discussed co- 
efficient of friction , so that publication of the very exten- 
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sive material collected is at present withheld. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that tests which are now being carried out under very 
favourab!e conditions in the Thyssen district on quantities and 
velocities will considerably advance the work. Results so far 
point to the fact that the coefficient of friction \ varies as the 
velocity v, and decreases with increasing velocities. The object 
of the further researches will be to express the mathematical 
relation by means of a new formula, or to find confirmation 
of one of the formule already adduced by others. 

Yet another Commission is one which deals with matters 
of chemistry; and a meeting has been held during the year. 
Many interesting subjects were discussed verbaliy, a list of 
which, with the briefest notes on each, appears in the report. 

Tue MEETING. 

The assembly for the meeting was estimated to be the largest 
on record, with the exception perhaps of the one held at the 
time of the Munich Exhibition, which was attended by a party 
of English gas engineers on the eve of the war. 

The greeting of the President was replied to by Herr Ahlen, 
of Cologne, who was present as representative of the elec- 
tricity industry ; and he summed-up the aspirations of German 
industry in the words: ‘‘ Produce better than others, and 
especially more in quality than in quantity.”? In a short re- 
view of past and present events, the President referred to the 
transition from coal shortage to glut, and urged the members 
to avoid as far as possible the use of imported coal. He 
stressed the importance of living up to the high ideal of energy 
economy of which the gas industry is capable, by full utiliza- 
tion of waste heat, and by water-gas production, which would 
at the same time help to solve the coke problem. Another 
point to aim at is the avoidance of capital expenditure on un- 
economic plant, and much might be done in this direction by 
means of large central works and long-distance high-pressure 
supplies. Much remains to be done by intensive propaganda, 
especially in popularizing the gas fire, but also in all household 
and industrial uses of gas. He deprecated the idea that there 
was no room for the fullest development of both gas and elec- 
tricity, and maintained that the needs of the country could 
only be served to the best advantage by the progress side by 
side of the two sister industries. 

PAPERS. 

Coal, coke, ammonia, and tar were all dealt with in papers 
on the first day. We hope to give fuller accounts of these 
as they eppear in subsequent numbers of our contemporary. 
Prof. Dr. Herbst discussed the subject of improvement in 
coal quality, the technical means to that end, and the economic 
limitations. After referring to various impurities which occur 
in coal supplies, the author stressed the need for eliminating 
them as far as possible at the source, and detailed various 
means by which careful watch can be kept over the quality 
of supplies. He then discussed the importance of the suitable 
preparation of coal for distillation, which had been first recog- 
nized with regard to coking coals, but was now receiving at- 
tention in gas practice. He pointed out the advantage in 
finding uses at the works for any of the incidental products 
of coal preparation. 

Herr Gerhard gave a paper dealing with coke quality and 
its improvement, in which he discussed the scientific mixing 
of coals to this end, with some examples of good results from 
his own works at Kénigsberg. He detailed some of the charac- 
teristics required of coke for various industrial purposes, and 
emphasized the importance of producing just the coke which 
consumers require. He further dealt with the advantages of 
keeping down moisture contents. 

Dr. Thau, of Halle, had as his subject the manufacture 
and improvement of sulphate and other ammonia products. 
He spoke of the characteristics, and especially the colour, of the 
products of various processes. In order to compete with the 
sulphate produced from other sources, the gas industry will 
have to pay far greater attention to its own processes than 
hitherto. 

The use of tar in street making was the subject of a paper 
by Dr. Liihr, in which he gave significant figures from the 
report of a Commission on the subject which had been to 
England to study the problem. According to this, it was esti- 
mated that about half-a-million tons of tar, or one-third of the 
total production, are used annually in this country for road- 
making purposes, against about 3000 tons in Germany in 1924. 
He dealt in some detail with the necessary properties of tar 
used in this way, and its special preparation. 

Gas QUALITY. 

The second day’s proceedings were mainly occupied with papers 
on water subjects. On the third day, Prof. Dr. Karl Bunte, 
of Karlsruhe, read a paper on the ‘* Choice of Gas Quality.” 
The supply of gas from a central organization for household, 
trade, and industrial purposes, could, he claimed, only be worked 
on the basis of the distillation of coal, and the production of high- 
grade gas from coal and coke. The aim of all must be the 
cheapening of gas supply, and production from other sources 
must conform to the standards set by gas-works to this end. 


by the addition of water gas. The carbon monoxide danger 
he asserted, had been absurdly overdone, and fatal accidcnts 
were no more than two or three per million inhabitants, in 
cluding suicides. The water gas dilution suggested as the out- 
come of last year’s discussions was no mere aftermath of \ 
time expedients, but was dictated by all technical and economi 
considerations. The Gas Commission and the Committee of 
the Association, after full deliberation, had decided to re 
mend for guidance the following general standard : 

‘* The greatest attention should be paid to regularity in quality 
pressure, 

““ Gas supplied shall be considered: as of normal quality whe it 
has a gross calorific value of 4300 cal. per cub.m. [480 B.Th.U. 
per c.ft.] at 0° C. and 760 mm. Specific gravity should not excced 
o'5. Freedom from H,S, NH,, and tar should be aimed at.”’ 


PROPAGANDA. 


Herr Lempelius followed with a paper on ‘ Propaganda,”’ 
and reviewed, by means of lantern slides, some of the more 
recent developments in consumers’ apparatus of various kinds, 
One which he signalized as of first-rate importance was a 
domestic cooker burner which cannot light back. He gave 
figures to show the considerable progress which has been 
made recently, by means of high-pressure mains, in the supply 
of gas to isolated districts which had hitherto been served ex- 
clusively by electricity. He announced that Germany still has 
much to learn from America, and the Association had planned 
a deputation to study conditions in the United States. 

The last paper was by ,Dr. Offe, who gave some of his 
experiences at Cologne on modern furnace maintenance, 
and the removal of organic sulphur. He began by declaring 
that no separation of gases takes place in gasholders. He 
called attention to the interesting fact that corrosion of gas 
and water mains had frequently been observed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the points of tramway systems, due to the pene- 
tration of salt used for snow clearing. With regard to furnace 
maintenance, he gave figures illustrating the effects of bad 
joints which had been found to cause losses in the calorific 
value of producer gases up to as much as 4o p.ct. In Cologni 
they had adopted a special construction in which any lealx was 
clearly seen by reason of a flame burning at it. Much in- 
vestigation had taken place at the Cologne Gas-Works with 
a view to the elimination of the last traces of sulphur. Dr. 
Offe described a process which has been evolved in this connec- 
tion, which appears likely to prove of considerable importance 
for example in the manufacture of glass and metal wares. 


’ 


The proceedings terminated with the unanimous re-election 
of Herr Jokisch as President for the ensuing year. 








Haug Tubular Condensers. 


In a paper read by him at the recent meeting at Wilmington 
of the Southern Gas Association, Mr. C. A. Schlegel stated that 
the single-pass tubular condenser with 4-in. tubes is now a 
thing of the past; and condensers with smaller tubes and of 
multi-pass construction are taking its place. The great increase 
in heat transfer which results from the newer design means 
a saving in ground space and capital investment. Mr. J. S. 
Haug, of the U.G.1. Contracting Company, of Philadelphia, 
has developed a high-duty four-pass tubular condenser, with 
2-in. tubes, for capacities from 20,000 c.ft. to 175,000 c.ft. of 
gas per hour. These condensers provide four passes of the 
water and gas in counter-flow through the condenser, and give 
a heat transfer of from 8 to 12 B.Th.U. per sq. ft. per degree 
difference in temperature. ‘This is in contrast to the single pass 
4-in. tube condenser with a heat transfer of 2 to 3 B.Th.U. per 
sq. ft. per degree difference in temperature. For large plants, 
a multi-pass rectangular tubular condenser with 2-in. tubes, 
the water and gas in counter-flow making eight passes through 
the condenser, has been developed. Three of these condensers, 
to cool 25,000,000 c.ft. per day, have been installed at Detroit, 
and have given very good results. When operated at the capa- 
city for which they were designed, they gave a heat transfer per 
sq. ft. per degree difference in temperature of 20 B.Th.U., and 
brought the outlet-gas temperature to within 2° of the inlet- 
water temperature. This indicates that the condensers, when 
operating at high capacity, with greater difference in the tem- 
peratures of outlet gas and inlet water, would give increased 
heat transfer. The results of the Detroit condenser insta!!ation 
prompted the design of a salt water condenser of the multi-pass 
type. Such a condenser is now being installed at the Harrison 
plant of the Public Service Electric and Gas Company of New 
Jersey. This installation consists of four multi-pass con- 


densers; two of them being arranged in parallel, and two in 
series. The plant will provide a possible condensing capacity 


of almost 40,000,000 c.ft. of water gas per day, and is expected 
to give a heat transfer of 40 B.Th.U. or over. 





Mr. Robert Hall Best, Chairman of Messrs. Best & Lloyd, 
Ltd., whose death was lately announced in the ‘ JOURNAL, 





England, Holland, Italy, and Austria, like Germany itself, 
had recognized the advantage of limiting calorific values 





left estate of the gross value of £85,280, with net pers ynalty 
£82,746. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 





Tar aud Bitumen for Roads. 


Sir,—I have perused, with not a little amusement, the correspon- 
dence which has been published in the ‘‘ JouURNAL”’ recently re the 
above subject, from which it is quite obvious that it is a wordy 
battle of conflicting financial interests. 

My attitude towards this matter is influenced more from the utili- 
tarian point of view than that of technique; and I am convinced that 
bitumen has no supertfority over tar as to suitability for road con- 
struction and repair work. It is very pathetic to observe the attempts 
of certain people to place such a low value on our mentality, by 
thinking we are so readily convinced with the subtle, though futile, 
arguments educed. The merits of the two competitive materials are 
now outside the region of controversy. That is actually the posi- 
tion, if we could only be honest with our conscience and convictions. 

But a particular aspect of the question which touches me closely 
is that, with the advent of this imported waste product (bitumen), tar 
values have considerably depreciated. The consequent effect of this 
is found in diminished revenue in the gas industry; and the millions 
of gas consumers have, accordingly, to pay a higher price for the 
gas they consume for domestic, power, and industrial purposes. The 
policy, therefore, of allowing bitumen an easy ingress to this coun- 
try is the direct cause of extracting from the humbler and poorer 
citizens—as well, of course, as from all users of gas—a higher price 
than otherwise might have been necessary. 

Surely it is not too much to expect that the National Gas Council 
should make effective representation to the Government and Members 
of Parliament with the view of preventing this material being dumped 
into this country; and when in this country, it should not receive 
the favour and influence of highly-placed Government officials, to 
the detriment of the home product. If there be any virtue in the 
M‘Kenna Duties Scheme or Trade Facilities Act, then assiduous 
concentration should be directed to see that, from the scope of their 
provisions, bitumen should not be allowed to oust home-produced 
tar. 

TAR No. 2. 

Aug. 13, 1925. 

[The National Gas Council have for some time past been dealing 
with this matter through the appropriate Government Departments, 
nd Members of Parliament have also had their attention directed 
to it.—Ep. ‘* G.J.’’] 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. | 


Gas & Electric Securities, Ltd. 

In the Companies’ Winding-Up Court, Mr. Justice Eve recently 
heard the petition of the Northern Exploration Company, Ltd., for a 
compulsory winding-up of Gas & Electric Securities, Ltd. Counsel 
said it was the petition of an unpaid judgment creditor for £17,000. 
No notice of opposition had been given. His Lordship said that the 


Company had a paid-up capital of £2. The usual winding-up order 
was made. 
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Adequacy of a Supply. 
\ question of the sufficiency or ctherwise of a domestic gas supply 
involved in an action triéd in Barnstaple County Court on the 
11th inst. Mr. Robert Thomas Leyson, retired solicitor, of London, 
claimed damages from Mrs. Lily M. Long, of High Street, Barn- 


staple 


ple. Plaintiff took the house for two years at £50 a year. Mrs. 
Long was to put in one of the bedrooms a full-size bath, and he was 
to provide the geyser. Difficulty, however, arose over the question 
of the gas supply. When plaintiff arrived, the geyser was not con- 
nected; and he was informed at the gas office that a larger supply 
Irom the main would probably be required. He paid for this him- 
self, and now sued for the amount involved. + For the defendant, it 
Was urged that no mention was made of the size of the pipes; and 
h ud there been no gas cooker or gas fires, the pipe would have been 
adequate. It was never contemplated that defendant would have to 
put in a new service pipe from the main to the meter. His Honour 
Judge Lindley ruled that, under the agreement, it was Mrs. Long’s 
duty to see that the pipes connected with the bath were reasonably 

‘nt for the supply of gas to the geyser. He gave judgment 
for £ 12 4s. 5d. This amount included certain repairs, and a LS 
hotel bill run up by the plaintiff while the repairs were proceeding. — 














;' Opposition to the Erection of New Gas-Works at Horwich End.— 
The Chapel Whaley and District Gas Company propose to erect 
a new works at Horwich End, at the entrance to the Goyt Valley. 
At present there are two works, one at Whaley Bridge, the other 
at Chapel-en-le-Frith; but it is proposed to scrap both in favour 
of the new one. Protests have been lodged by the public authori- 

s, the church councils, the Council School, the Bleachers’, Associa- 

nd by tradespeople and property owners. 
Coatbridge Gas Company.—In submitting their 


account 


statement of 
s and balance-sheet for the year ended June 30, the Directors 
renort that x 

P lat the sales of gas for the twelve months amounted to 


eee Prcrneses: being = increase of 30,270 therms, or 2°4 p.ct., 
atte aca te bored year. wing to the fall in value of residual pro- 
“a4 he increase of rates and taxes, they have been compelled 
ome = the gas rate to 8°4d. per therm as from April 1. They 
* sae end the payment of dividends at the same rates as last year— 
mer oy 5s. p.ct. per annum on the original stock, and £9 ros. 6d. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


{Extracted from the ‘ Official Journal’’ for Aug. 12.] 
Nos. 19,586-20,015. 
Damiens, A. A. L. J.— 





‘* Process for separating carbon monoxide 
No. 19,838. 
Kerru, G., and Ke1rH & BLACKMAN CoMPANY, LTD., J.—‘‘ In- 


jectors for gas burners.”” No. 19,797. 
) a ve 


KEITH, G., and KerrH & BLACKMAN CoMPANY, LTD., J.—*‘ Gas- 
fired ovens, &c.”’ No. 19,798. 

LopGE-COTTRELL, LTp., and LuRGI-APPARATEBAU-GES. -— 
“Process of separating suspended particles from flowing gases, &c.*’ 
No. 19,708. . 

PARKES, D, W.—‘‘ Removal of tar acids from ammonia liquor.”’ 
No. 19,881. 

PEARSON, R.—‘ Manufacture of gas and cement.” No. 19,807. 
PuILBRow, H. J.—‘‘ Quenching of coke.’’ No. 19,814. 

REEsON, J. N.—‘‘ Welding metal sheeting.”” No. 19,628, 
REESON, J. N.—‘‘ Construction of crowns of gasholders, &c.”’ 
No. 19,629. 

Rosinson, H. W.—See Parkes, D. W. No. 109,881. 

Stmpson, S.—‘‘ Dry gas meters.’’ Nos. 19,679, 19,874, 19,875. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


SALFORD GAS UNDERTAKING. 














The annual report of the Salford Gas Committee for the year ended 
March 31 states that the sales of gas show an increase equal to 3°59 
p.ct., notwithstanding the fact that the state of trade during the year 
has been bad. The coal carbonized during the past year amounted to 
132,407 tons, compared with 131,165 tons for the previous year. The 
quantity of gas made was 1,882,014,000 c.ft., compared with 
1,813,087,000 ¢.ft.—an increase of 68,927,000 c.ft. The number of 
consumers at March 31 was 88,152, being an increase of 614 during 
the year. 

The total number of gas cookers, ordinary and prepayment, on hire 
at the same date was 22,912—an increase of 1677 during the year; 
and the number of gas fires on hire was 6146—an increase of 1023. 
‘* These figures,’’ the Committee state, ‘‘ are very encouraging, and 
indicate the growing popularity of gas for cooking and heating.” 
The receipts from the sales of gas and rental of stoves show a de- 
crease of £13,334 compared with those of last year, due to the re- 
duction in the price of gas which came into operation on July 1, 
1924. 

The receipts from the sales of coke show an increase of £5855. 
but those from the sales of tar and sulphate of ammonia, compared 
with the previous year, show a decrease of £20,743, making a net 
decrease in the receipts from residuals of £14,888, or a total net de- 
crease in income from sales of gas, residual products, and rental of 
stoves of £28,222. 


_ 


“THE RANGERS.” 


Gas Light and Coke Company’s “ Boys of the Old Brigade.” 
During the past fortnight the 24th Battalion of the London 
Regiment—known to fame as the Rangers—have been in camp. 








Writing in the ‘ Daily Telegraph” for Aug. 11, a correspon- 
dent refers to Major G. M. B. Portman as the “ lucky commander 
of the Rangers’’—lucky because he had two whole companies of 
fourteen-day men, with not a single “‘ half-timer’’ among them. 

These companies were comprised entirely of employees of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, who, in the practical help they have 
given the Territorial Army, have set an example that might well be 
followed by other big employers. Thanks to the Company’s gene- 
rosity, there are two company headquarters at Beckton, quite dis- 
tinct from the battalion headquarters at Chenies Street, Tottenham 
Court Road, each with its miniature rifle range; and there is also 
accommodation for a detachment at Nine Elms. For the past forty 
years the Rangers have enjoyed this support from the Gas Com- 
pany, whose Governor, Colonel David Milne Watson, the Hon. 
Colonel of the Regiment, visited the camp on Friday, Aug. 8, when 
Colonel Campbell, V.C., C.M.G., D.S.O., presented about a dozen 
long-service medals to his men. 

Through the inertia of the post-war years the steady practical aid 
of the Gas Company has been the biggest material factor in keeping 
the Rangers together; but that alone could not have made them 
worthy of their motto. Few territorials have traditions quite so 
inspiring as those of the Regiment which held up the Germans at 
the second battle of Ypres—and came out fifty-three strong. The 
nominal roll of those survivors, written in pencil by the sergeant 
who was left in command, hangs now in the officers’ mess at head- 
quarters—a record of undying honour; a challenge to the present 
from the past. And it helps to keep alive the spirit that has made 
the Rangers what they are—as efficient a battalion as any in the 
Territorial Army. For them, writes the correspondent of the ‘* Daily 
Telegraph,” their traditions are not merely history; they are a pas- 
sion—a creed that every man of them knows by heart, a power that 
can draw ex-Rangers out of retirement. 

In camp the Rangers numbered seventeen officers and 351 other 
ranks; and the camp earned a complimentary chit from Lieut.- 
General Sir Philip Chetwode, G.O.C, Aldershot Command, when 





the four issues of £10 shares, all less income-tax. 


he passed through. 
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INSTITUTION EXAMINATIONS PASS LIST, 


1925. 





Gas Engineering and Gas Supply. 


From Mr. Walter. Hole (the Organizing Secretary), we have received for publication the following results of the 
recent examinations in Gas Engineering and Gas Supply held under the Education Scheme of the Institution of 


Gas Engineers. 


Unfortunately, several of the candidates, it will be noticed, have not fulfilled the whole of the 


requirements of the scheme; and their cases will have to be considered by the Advisory Committee at their 


meeting on the 8th prox. 


FIRST LIST OF SUCCESSFUL INTERNAL CANDIDATES.* 
BIRMINGHAM TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 
Higher Grade Gas Engineering. 


Name. Class. Ancillary Subjects Taken. - 
Perry, William Henry 2nd Maths., Building Construction, 
Engineering Drawing, Electri- 
cal Appliances. 
Sylvester, Frank C. 2nd Applied Mechanics and Heat En- 


gines, Structural Design, Elec- 
trical Appliances. 

Maths., Building Construction, 
Engineering Drawing, Electri- 
cal Appliances. 


: Ordinary Grade Gas Supply. 
Harvey, Thomas Alexander 2nd 
, 


Wainwright, John Herbert 2nd 


Practical Mathematics, Applied 
Mechanics. 
BRADFORD TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Ordinary Grade Gas Engineering. 

Cowley, Leonard R. 2nd Inorganic Chemistry, Organic 
Chemistry, Engineering Draw- 
ing. 

Hargreaves, John 2nd Inorganic Chemistry, Organic 
Chemistry, Engineering Draw- 
ing. 


GLASGOW ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Ordinary Grade Gas Engineering. 


Gray, Thomas 1st W.D.* Ancillary subjects covered by 
B.Sc. in Applied Chemistry. 
Macfarlane, Alfred Ander- 1st W.D. Inorganic Chemistry, Theoretical 


son and Laboratory. 


McDonald, Alexander 1st W.D. Ancillary subjects covered by 
B.Sc. in Applied Chemistry. 
*W.D. With distinction. 


HUDDERSFIELD TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Ordinary Grade Gas Engineering. 


Hinchliffe, Jack ist Maths., Machine Drawing, Mech- 
anics and Heat Engines. 

Telford, Frank 2nd Mathematics, Physics. 

Beaumont, Arthur 2nd Maths., Mechanics and Heat 
Engines. 

Beaumont, Frank 2nd Mathematics, Physics. 

LEEDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 
Ordinary Grade Gas Engineering. 
Simpson, Harry 2nd Organic Chemistry, Practical 


Chemistry, Physical Chemistry. 
Ordinary Grade Gas Supply. 


Ainsworth, Albert 2nd Building Construction, 


Applied 
Mechanics. 


LONDON—REGENT STREET POLYTECHNIC. 
Higher Grade Gas Engineering. 


Clarke, Neville V. and Engineering Science, Chemistry. 

Dawkins, Bernard W. 2nd Engineering Science, Chemistry. 

Farmer, John 2nd Engineering Science, Chemistry. 

Storey William 2nd Engineering Science, Chemistry. 
Ordinary Grade Gas Engineering. 

Seabrook, John A. Ist Inorganic Chemistry, Organic 
Chemistry. 

Pepper, Richard J. Ist Inorganic Chemistry, Organic 
Chemistry. 

Risby, Harry T. 2nd Inorganic Chemistry, Organic 
Chemistry. 

Stephens, Edward F. 2nd Inorganic Chemistry, Organic 
Chemistry. 

Wood, Horace M. 2nd Inorganic Chemistry, Organic 
Chemistry. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Higher Grade Gas Engineering. 

Jackson, John Arnold 2nd Gas Manufacture, Gas Engineering 
Calculations, Mechanics (Lect. 
and Lab.), Building Construc- 
tion, Short Courses on Special 
Subjects. 

Gas Manufacture, Short Courses 
on Special Subjects. 

Ordinary Grade Gas Engineering. 

Gallagher, Peter 2nd Maths., Inorganic Chemistry, In- 
organic Chemistry (Lab.), Or- 
ganic Chemistry (Th. and Lab), 
Gas Engineering Calculations, 
Gas Manufacture, Mechanics, 
Building Construction, Physics 
for Chemists. 


Maycock, Eric John and 





* Several of the Internal Candids ates have not fulfilled all ons requirements of the 
scheme. Their cases will be reviewed by the Advisory Committee on Sept. 8. It 
was not considered advisable to withhold publication of the other results until after 
that meeting. 











There may therefore be a short supplementary list later. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY.—(Continued.) 
Ordinary Grade Gas Engineering. 


Name. Class. Ancillary Subjects Taken. 
Shadbolt, John Hurst 2nd (same as Gallagher). 
Wilson, Samuel Holt and Inorganic Chemistry, Org 
Chemistry (Th. and _ Lab. 


Chemistry of Gas Manufacture, 
Gas Engineering Calculatior 
Mechanics, Building Construc 
tion. 


LIST OF SUCCESSFUL EXTERNAL CANDIDATES. 
Ordinary Grade Gas Engineering. 


Name. Class. Ancillary Subjects Taken. 
Booth, Francis Noel 2nd Maths., Mechanics, Heat Engines 
Boyd, John 7 2nd Maths., Chemistry, Heat Engines 
Engineering Drawing. 
Beaumont, Frank and Maths., Physics, Chemistry. 
Dixon, Edward Cecil 2nd Inor. Chemistry, Org. Chemisiry, 


Mechanical Engineering. 
Maths., Chemistry, E 5 eg 
Drawing, Engineering Science 


Goldthorp, Eric Turnock 2nd 





Greaves, Ralph Lincoln 2nd Maths., Chemistry, Physics, 
Machine Drawing, Engineering 
Science. 

Hilham, Reginald William 2nd Maths., Chemistry, Building Con- 
struction. 


Huntley, Thomas 2nd 


Chemistry, Physics, Mechanics. 
Jarmin, Clifford Stephen 2nd 


Maths., Mechanics, Heat Engines, 
Engineering Drawing. 


Laing, Robert Lawrence 2nd Maths., Chemistry, Physics. 


Lawrence, Adalbert Per- 2nd Maths., Chemistry, Mechanics. 
cival Cecil 
Leather, Arnold John 2nd Engineering Drawing, Int. Com 
bustion Engines, Machine De- 
sign, Strength of Materials. 
Pye, Harold Victor end Maths., Chemistry, Engineering 


Drawing, Engineering Science 


Rudd, Thomas 2nd 
Sansome, Frederick William 2nd 
Scobie, John 2nd 
Skinner, Alexander George 2nd 
Smith, Charles Edward 2nd 
Williams, Rowland Joseph 2nd 


Wills, Gerald Edward 2nd 


Maths., Chemistry, Physics. 
Maths., Chemistry, Physics. 
Maths., Physics, Chemistry. 


Inorganic Chemistry, Organic 
Chemistry, Machine Drawing. 
Maths., Chemistry, Applied 

Mechanics. 


Maths,, Chemistry, Physics, Me- 
chanics and Heat Engines. 
Maths., Chemistry, Physics. 


Higher Grade Gas Engineering. 


Canning, Thomas Anthony 2nd 
Douglas, Robert 2nd 
Greig, Harold 2nd 
Harrison, Louis William 2nd 


Haworth, Thomas 2nd 


Parry, Thomas Edward 2nd 


Stephenson, William and 
Edward 
Thomas, Harold H. 2nd 
‘ 


Maths., Chemistry. Physics, 
Mechanics, Machine Drawing. 
Maths., Mechanics, Heat Engines, 
Engineering Drawing, Physics. 
Pure Maths., Applied Maths., 

Physics, Chemistry. 

Maths., Machine Drawing, Mech- 
anical Engineering. 

Maths., Inorganic Chemistry, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Physics, Phy- 
sical Chemistry. 

Maths., Chemistry, Applied Me- 
chanics, Heat Engines. 

Chemistry, Building Construction, 


Applied Mechanics, Machine 
Drawing. ; 
Maths., Chemistry, Mechanical 


Engineering, Mechanics, Heat 
Engines. 


Ordinary Grade Gas Supply. 


Dean, Trevor Ist 

Hudson, Norman 

Hyslop, James Leggat Ist 

Miles, Sidney Herbert Ist 
Summerson, Jackson and 


ist W.D. 


Physics, Chemistry, Engineering 
Science. 

Maths., Chemistry, Physics. 

Maths., Chemistry, Physics, Me- 
chanics, Engineering Drawing, 
Internal Combustion Engines. 

Chemistry, Physics, Machine 
Drawing. 

Maths., Chemistry, Physics 











Glassware Trade and Safeguarding.—The Board of Trade have 
intimated, in regard to the recent application of the domestic, i!lumi- 
nating, and pressed ware sections of the British glass industry for 


inclusion under the Safeguarding of Industries Act, 


that they are 


not of opinion that a prima facie case has been established for th 
reference of the matter to a Committee. 

Shrewsbury Gas Light Company.—In their report for the \ 
ended June 30, to be submitted at a general meeting on Sept. 1, 
the Directors state that the profit on the year’s working amounts 


to £57103. 


After allowing for the interim dividend of 2} - ct. paid 


in March last, and the interest on mortgages for the year, the net 


balance of profit and loss available amounts to £10,123. 
tors recommend that a final dividend of 3} p.ct., 


tax) for the year, 


be declared. The reserve fund now 


ry ° 

The Di 

making 6 p.ct 
S 


t 


pt. ss 


£13,536, and the special purposes fund amounts to £4146. _ 
has been an increase of 5 million c.ft. in the sale of gas durin 


year. 


with 1584 fires, 


The number of cookers on hire at June 30 was 4421, together 
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OTTOMAN GAS COMPANY, LTD. 





An Ordinary General Meeting of the Company was held on Tues- 
day of last week, at the London Offices, Nos. 59-60, Gracechurch 
Street, E.C.—Colonel STEPHENSON R. CLARKE, C.B. (the Chair- 
man), presiding. 

The SECRETARY (Mr. C. J. Daun) having read the notice conven- 
ing the meeting, X 

fhe CHAIRMAN said the shareholders had been called together as 
the Directors were anxious that they should know, as far as it was 
yossible to tell them, how matters were faring with the Company. 
sut before he went turther ‘into these matters, he wished to express 
» the shareholders the grave loss that the Company had sustained 
in the lamented death of ome of the Auditors—Mr. ‘Thomas H. Cooke. 
For no less than thirty years Mr. Cooke had been an Auditor of 
the Company; and many of them, including himself (the Chair- 
man), had had the pleasure of his friendship even prior to that 
time. Mr. Cooke had had a long experience of Turkey and its in- 
habitants; and he was. not only a very able Auditor, but was always 
willing to help the Company with his advice, which, consequent upon 
this long experience, was of great value. It would be recollected 
that on July 1, 1924, the Directors entered into an agreement with 
the Municipality of Smyrna, under which the Municipality were to 
manage the works, and should there be any profit the Municipality 
would take it. If, on the other hand, there should be any loss, 
this would also be to their account. ‘The agreement would terminate 
on Dec. 31 next; and within twelve months of that date the Com- 


I 
1 


pany had to reimburse the Municipality the expenses which they 
had had to incur in reinstating the street lighting. 


With regard 
to the loss that was made in carrying on the works—and he was 
sorry to say that he had heard they were not running at a profit 

this, as he had mentioned, would not have to be reimbursed by the 
Company. He regretted to say that so far no steps had been taken 
towards rebuilding the European quarter of Smyrna; and as far 
is one could see, this very desirable work did not appear likely to 
v undertaken in the immediate future. As a natural result of this, 
the private lighting was but a small business compared with its pre- 
war bulk. ‘lhe public lighting, however, amounted to something 
more substantial. There 


were now 1370 lamps in action, against 
some sooo before the war; but unfortunately public lighting in 
Smyrna had never been a very remunerative business, and from 


what the Directors could learn it did not appear to be so now. The 
Board were most anxious to be able to place before the shareholders 
proper accounts; and he certainly hoped that when the next meeting 
took place they would be able to do so. But owing to the destruc- 
tion of the books by the fire, it was impossible yet to give 
he proprietors as exact a statement as the Board had the pleasure 
of doing before the war. The debt incurred to the Municipality in 
reinstating the public lighting amounted on March 31 to about 
42400. Besides this, there was an overdraft at the bank in Smyrna 
of about 12,000. This was an old-standing amount. ‘Then there 
were also arrears of preference interest totalling 497875, and there 
were unpaid fees to the Directors extending over some seven years. 
Beyond these figures he was glad to say there were no serious liabili- 
ties. The Company were still pressing their claims against the 
lurkish Government and the Hellenic Government; and they had 
wen duly lodged with the Commissions dealing with these matters. 
He regretted that he could give the shareholders no news about an 
extension of the concession, for which application had been made; 
out matters dragged on, to the great disappointment of the Board. 
Mr. SHAW said it seemed to him desirable, had it been possible, 
that some financiai statement should have been included in the notice 
of meeting sent out to the shareholders, though, of course, he appre- 


£y 
A 
















ated the difficulties pointed out by the Chairman, 
Mr. F. W. Cuurcu asked how long 


the existing concession had 
still to run, 


The CHAIRMAN: Not quite 16 years. 
get it extended by 34 years beyond that. 
\. W. OKE said that if they might regard the speech of the 


hairman as being the report of the Directors, he would be pleased 
9 second its adoption, 


This was agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. A. M. PADDON, seconded by 

Bt RTON, the retiring Directors (Colonel Stephenson R. Clarke and 
Mr, Strachan C. Clarke) were re-elected; and the Auditor (Mr. 
KW. Church, F.C.1.S.) was reappointed, on the proposition of 


We have been aiming to 


Myr; Bi: ta 


Mr, Br RTON, seconded by Mr. OKE. 

_ Mr. CHURCH, in returning thanks, endorsed what had been said 
Ny 3 Chairman regarding the late Mr. Cooke. He (the speaker) 
wouk ] Vi “ 


‘ys remember the pleasant business relations, extending 
Over mia 


years, which he had had with Mr. Cooke. 
A hearty vote of thanks for their services during the past year was 
Passed to the Chairman, Directors, officers, and staff of the Com- 
pi ny on the notion of Mr. OKE, seconded by Mr, SHAW. 
The Cu SIRMAN, on behalf of his colleagues and himself, acknow- 
eiged th vote and said he hoped most sincerely that he might 
than = ible to present to the shareholders a better statement 


esent occasion. 





Heywood 
ended Mar 


states that 


Gas Department.—In his annual report for the year 
t Mr. W. Whatmough, the Engineer and Manager, 
© total amount expended on capital account for the year 
he gross revenue amounted to £37,309, and the gross 
5S interest, sinking fund, and income-tax) to £27,469. 
ss profit of £9840, or a decrease of £1953, due to the 
3. per 1000 c.ft. in the price of gas, reduced receipts 
‘reased cost of coal. During the year, 9125 tons of 
onized, and 88 tons of coke used for water gas 
he total quantity of gas manufactured amounted to 
'.—an increase of 3,938,000 c.ft.—and. the total quan- 
130,918,500 c.ft.—an increase of 3,709,300 c.ft. The 
3as was 8°41 p.ct., against 8°81 p.ct. for the previous 
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PORTSEA ISLAND GAS LIGHT COMPANY. 





The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Company was held on Aug. 14 
Mr. T. H. F. Lapthorn, J.P., Chairman, presiding. 

The Chairman, dealing with the result of the Company’s working 
during the past half-year, pointed out that there had been an expen- 
diture out of capital of 440,919, mainly on the new holder and ver- 
tical retorts at Hilsea. The holder was finished and at work, and the 
retorts would be in effective usc, it was hoped, by September. The 
capital account had, in fact, becn overspent by 45132,276, of which 
£112,000 had been borrowed from the bank, the balance being found 
out of their own resources. The receipts on the revenue account were 
practically the same as for the corresponding half-year of 1924, for, 


though the average price charged had been three-tenths of a penny 
per therm less than a year ago, more gas had been sold. The re- 
ceipts from residuals, however, were down by 23 p.ct. They had 
used 4444 tons less coal, and more oil by 155,461 gallons. ‘The 
amount of gas sold was 5,195,578 therms—an increase of 174,424 


therms. The meters in use numbered 55,903, an increase of 917; 
cookers 41,976, an increase of 1654; fires 18,590, an increase of 3410; 
and radiators 1629, an increase of 247. Since July 1 orders for new 
fires had been coming in at the rate of 50 per week, and every de- 
partment showed a satisfactory increase. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and it was agreed to mak« 
a donation of 4100 to the Royal Portsmouth Hospital, and ten 
guineas to the Eye and Ear Hospital. It was also decided to 
tribute 100 tons of coke among the poor at Christmas. 

Subsequently, at an extraordinary general mecting, approval was 
given to the Order for which the Company are applying to the Board 
of Trade. The purpose of the application is three-fold—namely, 
to obtain statutory authority for the acquisition of the undertaking 
of the Havant Gas Company; to provide for the continuous growth 
of the Company’s business and extend the area of supply; and to 
bring some of the regulations of the Company’s olcer Acts and 
Orders into line with present-day practice. 

As a result of investigations by a special Sub-Committee, the Ports- 
mouth Trades Council and Labour Party have decided te lodge about 
a dozen objections to the Order. These deal with the payment of 
compensation to the Directors of the Havant Company, the consoli- 
dation and conversion of capital, the sliding-scale of price and divi- 
dend, the alteration in the proportion of the additional: powers of 
borrowing from one-third to one-half, and the clauses dealing with 
defective meters, &c. 


dis- 


——_—— 


MESSRS. ROBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, LTD., SPORTS 
CLUB GALA. 








The third annual sports gala organized and arranged by the Sports 
Club of Messrs. Robert Dempster & Sons, Ltd., Rose Mount Iron 
Works, Elland, was held in ideal weather on Saturday. <A large 
number of people, among whom were the officials of the various 
organizations to which the Sports Club is affiliated, and several 
prominent townspeople of Elland, gathered on the well-equipped 
sports ground adjoining the Rose Mount Iron Works, and the com- 
petition in the various events was very keen—creating a good deal 
of excitement among both the competitors and the spectators. The 
sports grounds were tastefully laid out; and although the works are 
in the midst of an industrial centre, the background of woodlands 
and fields created a charming impression. . During the afternoon, 
while the races were in progress, the Elland Band played selections, 
and in the evening dancing was enjoyed on the cricket field. A 
feature of the day was the presentation of a handsome bowling 
shield to Constructional Shop No. 1. This shield was competed for 
by teams of six from the various departments; and the competition 
created a tremendous amount of enthusiasm. The destination of 
the shield was in doubt until the last two players met on the green; 
Constructional Department No. 1 and Fitting Shop No. 1 running 
a level race through the tourney. The game between the last two 
members of these teams resulted in a score of 15—13, and thus the 
shie'd wes won by Constructional Department No. 1 by two points. 
During the presentation of. prizes, Mr. J. W. Broadhead, 
M.1.Mech.E. (the Managing Director of the firm), welcomed the visi- 
tors, and mentioned how pleased he was to see such a large number 
of Elland townspeople taking an interest in the sports. In a few 
well-chosen and happy sentences he congratulated the Sports Club 
officials on the success of their efforts. During the evening there 
were many side shows on the football field, and also a knock-out 
bowling handicap on the green. Mr. R. W. Broadhead (as Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee) was responsible for the organiza- 
tion of the sports; and it was largely due to his initiative that they 
were so great a success. 


—<—-~ 





Value of a Pure Atmosphere.—Writing in the ‘‘ Express and 
Echo” (Exeter), of the 13th inst., Dr. Saleeby, ‘* The Sunshine 
Man,” says: Recent demands for re-organization and economies in 
the coal industry suggest the need for the scientific use of coal by 
means of properly ventilated gas fires, coke stoves for hot water 
(such as I have used for many years myself), and similar forms of 
radiation, which, ultimately, would cheapen and increase production, 
supply us with invaluable bye-products for agriculture and indus- 
try, and promote the complete use of our own coal for ourselves 

which must, hereafter, be the only true solution of the coal problem. 
Women ten years hence will refuse to employ the antiquated system 
now being installed in new houses, with consequent shrinkage in the 
value of such properties. Moreover, it has been shown that we could 
save immediately £30 to £40 a house by reducing the number of 
chimneys or omitting them altogether. Infants and small children 
are the first victims of those respiratory diseases which are the 
curse of our urban winters; and efforts to reduce mortality in this 
respect will be unavailing until we cease to produce smoke. We are 
to have a million new houses in the next five years, and each is to 
be equipped with the means of polluting the atmosphere still further. 
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HARPENDEN DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 





The General Meeting of the Company was held on Wednesday, 
Aug. 12. 

The Chairman (Mr. T. H. Martin), in presenting the statement of 
accounts for the year ended June 30, pointed out that, though the 
total expenditure had decreased as compared with last year—owing, 
principally, to the saving effected in the repair and maintenance of 
works and plant—on the other hand the total receipts had decreased, 
chiefly due to the reduced amounts received for residual products. 
The balance carried to profit and loss account was slightly more, 
which enabled the Company to pay a dividend of £7 8s. p.ct. on the 
consolidated ordinary stock (6 p.ct, standard), less income-tax, and 
subject to the interim dividend already paid, this being practically 
equivalent to the rates paid on the ordinary stocks last year. By a 
Special Order granted to the Company in 1924, under section 10 of 
the Gas Regulation Act, the 8 p.ct. stock was converted into 6 p.ct. 
stock, so that the whole of the ordinary capital now consisted of 
consolidated ordinary stock. A gasholder which had been under 
construction during the year was nearing completion. Loan capital 
to the amount of 413,950 in mortgage debentures had been offered by 
tender during the year, and the whole was taken up at a small pre- 
mium. This was mainly to provide for a rather heavy capital ex- 
penditure in the erection of the new holder, and for mainlaying work 
in the district. Owing to the drop in the price of residual products, 
and the additional interest required on the capital expenditure re- 
ferred to, it had become necessary to increase the price of gas 1d. 
per therm as from the September quarter next. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
Directors, to the Engineer and Secretary (Mr. E. H. Martin), and 
to the staff, 


—_ 
—_ 


NORTH-EAST COAST COAL TRADE. 








From our Own Correspondent. 


The market has relapsed into the inanimate condition in which it 
was before the crisis, but the gravity of the position is increased by 
the extra stocks which were laid in by consumers in preparation for 
a stoppage. There seems to be no demand at all for coal, and 
scarcely any serious inquiry. 

The result has been a gradual and almost daily shading of prices 
in all sections, but even this does not appear to be having the de- 
sired effect. Merchants’ efforts to obtain Continental business are 
met everywhere with the report that stocks are large; and it is well 
known that Germany still has enormous quantities of worked coal to 
dispose of, 

Nominal quotations for Wear Special gas makes are 18s._ 6d. f.o.b., 
and 18s. for best qualities. Seconds are 15s. to 15s. 6d. These prices 
could no doubt be considerably discounted for prompt and definite 
shipment. Durham coking is extremely weak, and best sorts are 
offering freely at 15s., and even less. Unscreened bunkers are quoted 
at 16s. for best sorts, but this figure is too high to bring bu8iness. 


COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 


From our Local Correspondent. 

There is a fairly general resumption of work at the pits, and no 
lack of private traders’ wagons for loading. Many of the collieries 
have reverted to the prices ruling before the partial stringency which 
ensued when the differences between the coal owners and miners en- 
tered upon an acute phase last month. But price readjustments 
have not by any means followed in all instances. Certain descrip- 
tions of coal which are in special demand are still quoted at the 
full rates reached in the crisis. How far the balance of supply and 
demand will enable sellers to persist in this course is problematical. 
Taking the market all round, sales have fallen to a very low ebb. 
Industrialists have what must be regarded as large stocks in the 
prevailing circumstances. They have been drawn upon very slowly 
on account of the holidays; and so far as the heavy trades are con- 
cerned, there is no indication of an early reinvigoration. 

With the tension of the crisis past, the market for domestic fuel 
has fallen very flat. Householders are better provided on the whole 
than is usual at this season of the year, so that the recovery of mar- 
ket tone is likely to be slow. 

The gas undertakings are, of course, fully stocked. Freed from 
anxiety respecting the winter supplies, they requisition only the mini- 
mum deliveries. Coke is in quiet request. There is no doubt that 
furnacemen, in common with other fuel consumers, are influenced in 
their present bargaining by the expectation of lower prices. 


YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 





From our Local Correspondent. 


The coal situation remains one of uncertainty, and the settlement 
of the textile dispute has affected large quantities of industrial coal. 
This will continue until the stocks accumulated some weeks ago 
have been depleted. 

The iron and steel industries continue to work very badly; and, with 
large coal in poor demand, collieries are faced with the prospect of 
very irregular working and short time. 

Prices are gradually getting back to what they were before the 
menace of a stoppage, and it is practically certain that the trade will 
be under difficulties for the next few weeks owing to local holidays, 
trade depression, and the continued slump for export. 

Gas coals are moving slowly under contract, and practically all 
purchases have been made. Humber bunker and export prices (f.o.b. 
usual shipping ports) are: South Yorkshire—Hards, Association, 
18s. 74d. to 18s. to}d.; screened gas coal, 18s.; washed trebles, 18s. ; 


smalls, 11s, to 12s.; rough slack, 11s. to 11s. 6d.; smithy peas, 
17s. to 18s. 6d. West Yorkshire—Hartleys, 17s. to 17s. 6d.; screened 
gas coal, 17s. to 17s. 6d.; washed trebles, 16s. 6d. to 17s.; washed 
doubles, 16s.; washed singles, 15s.; washed smalls, 11s.; unwashed 
trebles, 16s, 6d.; unwashed doubles, 12s. to 13s.; rough slack, 1s, 
to 11s. 6d.; coking smalls, 10s. 6d. Derbyshire and Nottingham. 
shire—Top hards, 19s. to 20s.; washed doubles, 15s. to 16s.; washed 
singles, 14s. to 15s.; washed smalls, 11s. to 12s. unwashed doubles 
138s. Od, to 14s.; rough slack, 11s. Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and 
Notts.—Screened steam coal, 16s. to 17s.; gas coke, 18s. to 225,: 
furnace coke, 17s. 3d. to 17s. gd. ; 


_ 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
LONDON, Axg. 17. 

The market for pitch is quietly firm at gos. to 42s. 6d. per ton. A 
moderate amount of business is reported, and, moreover, one or two 
buyers, who are short of supplies, are anxious to have prompt ship- 
ment of material in anticipation of contracts in spite of the warm 
weather, 
Creosote is unchanged at 63d. per gallon, in bulk. 
The firmness that developed in phenol has been maintained, and 
business is reported as having been done at 43d. per Ib. 
Pyridine is in demand at 19s. 6d. to 20s. per gallon. 
Tar spirits are in short supply; pure benzole and pure toluol 
being from 2s. to 2s. 1d. per gallon, and 95/160 solvent naphtha 
1s. gd. per gallon net and naked at makers’ works. 
aes 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 

Aug. 17. 
Tar products are generally quiet all round, which, of course, is 
only to be expected at this time of the year. 
Pitch is quiet. A few sales are reported at 39s. to gos.; 
appear to be covering purchases on the part of dealers. Continental 
consumers are practically out of the market. In cases where they 
have made offers, they have been on the basis of 37s. to 38s. per ton. 
The creosote market is quite steady, with no pressure on the part 
of producers to sell. 
Water-white products are firm all round, with a further improve- 
ment in the demand for solvent naphtha. 
The remaining tar products are neglected. 
The average values for gas-works products during last week were: 
Gas-works coal-tar, 25s. 6d. to 30s. 6d. Pitch, East Coast, 38s. to 
39s. f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, 33s. to 34s.; Liverpool, 34s. to 
358.3; Clyde, 37s. to 38s. Benzole, 90 p.ct., North, 1s. 7}d. to 1s. 83d.; 
crude, 65 p.ct., at 1209 C., 1s. to 1s, 1d., naked at makers’ works; 
50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 73d. to 1s. 84d. Toluole, naked, North, 
Is. 6$d. to 1s. 7$d., nominal. Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 
74d. to 83d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 44d. to 1s. 6d. Heavy 
naphtha, North, 1s. to 1s. 2d. Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid, 
5id. to 6d.; salty, 53d. to 52d.; Scotland, 54d. to 53d. Heavy oils, 
in bulk, North, 63d. to 7d. Carbolic acid, 1s. 4d. to 1s, 5d. prompt. 
Naphthalene, £11 to £14; salts, £4 to £5, bags included. Anthra- 
cene, “‘A” quality, 24d. per minimum 4o p.ct., purely nominal; “B 
quality unsaleable. 


but they 





TRADE NOTES. 


Magnetic Ash Separator for Sunderland. 

The Fuel Recovery Syndicate, Ltd., of No. 40, Westminstet 
Palace Gardens, Victoria Street, S.W.1, have obtained an order 
from the Sunderland Gas Company for a magnetic plant for recover- 
ing unburnt coke from pan ash. The capacity of the plant, which 
is to treat the whole make of ash at the Hendon Works, is approxi 
mately 4 tons per hour, 


Messrs. F. W. Berk & Co., Ltd. 


After fifty years at No. 1, Fenchurch Avenue, Messrs. F. W. 
Berk & (Co., Ltd., are removing, on the 24th inst., to larger 
and more modern premises at No. 106, Fenchurch Street, London, 
E.C.3. The telephone numbers and telegraphic address will not 
be changed. Founded more than half-a-century ago, by the late 
Chairman, Mr. F. W. Berk, the firm are to-day an important factor 
in the British chemical industry—especially, of course, with regaré 
to the manufacture of acids. Their “* B.A.A.’? accumulator acid 
known and used all over the world. 


Complete Gasification. 

We learn that, following the successful working of the initia 
complete gasification plants installed by the French Agents (Socitlt 
Anonyme des Appareils de Manutention et Fours Stein) of Gas ane 
Fuel Plants, Ltd., the following Continental Gas Companies hav' 
placed repeat orders for their plants: Cie. Nlle. d’Eclairage, Chaut- 
fage, et Force Motrice de St.-Germain-en-Laye et Extensions, an¢ 
Cie. Continentale du Gaz. Further orders in hand include the 
stallation of a plant to produce 300,000 ¢.ft. of gas daily for ™ 
works of Automobiles Berliet. The gas will be used for firing 
various types of furnaces. 
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Gas workers associated with the Bournemouth Gas 
Company had a gala day on Saturday week, when, at 5: ‘ 
the annual sports and flower, vegetable, and poultry show took piace 
The numerous entries and keen competition made the event an attra® 
tive one; and the interest of those at the head in the sot al ay 
of the employees was indicated by the presence of Mr. William — 
(the Chairman of the Company), who distributed the prizes, 2” 
Mr. P. G. G. Moon (the Engineer and Manager). At @ previol® 
gathering at the Bourne Valley Works, the Chairman pres nted — 
service medals to nearly thirty men who had been in the emp™ 
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WE CAN SUPPLY 


GAUGES 


TO SUIT YOUR REQUIREMENTS IN 


SIZE, 
PURPOSE, 


AND 


QUALITY. 





ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
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SAWER « PURVES 


(BRANCH OF METERS LTD.), 


Miles Platting, 


MANCHESTER. 


Radford Road, 


NOTTINGHAM. . 


45 & 47, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 


LONDON, S.E.1. 


Telephone Nos, : 


3289 (City) MANCHESTER, 
2025 (Central) NoTTINGHAM, 


2412 (Hop) Lonpon, 


Wires: 
‘*SawER MANCHESTER.”’ 
“ Sawer NoTTINGHAM.” 
“ MetriguvE Lams Lonpon,” 











CONTRACTS OPEN. 





Pipes. 


The Skipton Urban District Council are inviting tenders for 
540 yards of 6 in. and 400 yards of 3 in. cast-iron pipes. [See ad- 
vert. on p. 458.] 


<i 
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Peterhead Gas-Works Results.—In his annual report on the 
working of the Peterhead Corporation Gas-Works for the year ended 
May 15, Mr. W. S. Easson, Engineer and Manager, states that the 
gas manufactured—66,335,000 c.ft.—was 10 p.ct. in excess of the 
previous year’s output. The unaccounted-for gas amounted to 
4°38 p.ct. The net amount realized for gas sold was £515,317 
4485 more than in the previous year, in spite of a reduction in 
price of 4d. per 1000 c.ft. The result of the year’s working was a 
debit balance of £77. 

Godalming Gas Tests.—The Surrey County Council, in regard 
to a default by the Godalming Gas and Coke Company during the 
quarter ended March 31 last, report that the Gas Examiner has certi- 
fied that the average calorific value of the gas supplied during the 
quarter was 3°2 B.Th.U. below the declared calorific value; and the 
Chief Gas Examiner has, in accordance with section 9 (4) of the Gas 
Regulation Act, decided that the revenue of the Company was thus 
improperly increased by the sum of £31 15s. 2d., and that this sum 
is to be applied in accordance with the provisions of the Act. 

Camborne Gas Company, Ltd.—The Directors’ annual report 
and statement of accounts for the year ended June 30 states that, 
while the receipts from the sale of gas show a slight diminution, 
this has been due to its restricted use for power purposes—the use of 
gas for private consumption having greatly increased during the year. 
It is recommended that the balance standing to the credit of profit 
and loss account, amounting to £2588, should be appropriated as 
follows: Dividend at the rate of 6 p.ct. per annum (less income-tax), 
£890; carried to next account, £1698. The Directors regret to 
announce the death of their esteemed colleague, Mr. William Bryant, 
who had served the Company as a Director for the past eight years. 
To fill the vacancy thus caused on the Board, the Directors have 
elected Mr. James Stephens Guy. 

Winchester Water and Gas Company.—On Monday next, Aug. 
24, the Directors will submit their report for the half-year ended 
June 30. The balance of net revenue available for dividend, after 
transferring £250 to the reserve fund account, is £4931; and the 
Directors recommend the payment of dividends on the preference 
stocks at the rate of £4 and 45 10s, p.ct. per annum respectively, less 
income-tax, and on the consolidated ordinary stock at the rate of £5 
p.ct. per annum, less income-tax, for the half-year. In March the 
unissued capital of £45,000 was issued by tender as 5} p.ct. prefer- 
ence stock at the minimum price of par. The issue was largely over- 
subscribed. ‘The Directors also created 5 p.ct. irredeemable deben- 
ture stock, to be used for the general purposes of the Company, and 
for the redemption of the 7} p.ct. redeemable debenture stock. The 
issue met with a most favourable reception, and the Company have 
obtained the capital required. 

Weymouth Consumers’ Gas Company.—In their report for. the 
half-year ended June 30 the Directors record a further material ex- 
pansion in the output of gas. The quantity sold was 447,531 
therms (equal to 97,289,500 c.ft.), which compares with 432,192 
therms (93,954,800 c.{t.) in the first half of 1924, and shows an in- 
crease of 3°54 p.ct. At the beginning of the year the Directors were 
of the opinion that, owing to the fall in the returns from residual 
products, it would be necessary to increase the price of gas; but, 
owing to economies in other directions, and the fixing of very favour- 
able coal contracts for the next twelve months, they are glad to 
state there will not be any necessity for such a step. They have 
practically completed with the Weymouth Corporation the settlement 
of all outstanding differences with reference to the reclamation of 
the mudlands in front of the Company’s works. After allowing for 
interest on the debenture stock, the balance of profit at the credit 
of net revenue account is £13,411, out of which the Directors recom- 
mend the payment of a dividend on the ordinary stock for the half- 
year at the maximum rate of 5 p.ct. per annum, less income-tax. 








The Gas Committee of the Fraserburgh Town Council have raised 
the price of gas, as from Aug. 12, from 7s. 1d. to 7s. 6d. per 
1000 c.ft. 

Dividend warrants for the half-year ended June 30 have been 
posted by the South Shields Gas Company as follows: Consolidated 
stock, 44 p.ct.; new stock, 4} p.ct.; and ordinary stock, 23 p.ct.— 
all less income-tax. 

The Urban Council of Llandrindod Wells have been informed by 
the local Gas Company that the value of the undertaking for which 
they are responsible is £32,000. The Council, while not accepting 
this figure, are continuing negotiations and investigations, 

The Fitters’ and Meter Inspectors’ Recreation Society of the City 
of Birmingham Gas Department held their annual sports meeting 
last Saturday. The weather conditions were ideal, thus breaking 
an unenviable record of wet meetings for the past three years. The 
inter-section tug-of-war was won by the team from the Meter and 
Stove Repair Shops; while the Mantle Maintenance Section wer 
successful in retaining the Gas Committee Cup given to that section 
providing the greatest number of winning competitors at the meet- 
ing. The prizes were distributed by Mrs. R. J. Rogers. 

At an inquest at Birmingham on Wednesday last week a verdict 
of ** Accidental death ” was returned with regard to the death of 
Alfred Bayliss, of Aston Church Road, Nechells, who died on July 14 
from injuries received at the Birmingham Corporation Gas-Works at 
Washwood Heath, on July 2. Bayliss, together with Hornby and 
Hughes and another man named M‘Kenzie, was working on a new 
gasholder in course of erection. The men had hauled themselves by 
means of a cradle to a position at the top of the holder, when the 
tackle slipped, and three of them were thrown to the ground. 
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last week. The settlement of the twenty-one | brought about more inquiries for other similar 
day account was carried through satisfactorily, | stocks. ‘There was steady buying of the Euro- 
notwiths®anding the large fluctuations in the | pean reconstruction loans, and a sharp -recov- 
popular shares. The monetary position is| ery occurred in French bonds. Home Rails 
considered in some quarters to be still doubt-| remained out of favour, and little improvement 
ful, but the actual conditions at the time of | can be expected until the coal position is more 
writing point towards stability. settled. 

There was a good inquiry for sound invest- The transactions recorded in the Gas Mar- 
ment stocks, and steady rises in the Gilt- | ket were more numerous than usual. On the 
Edged Market were fairly general under the! whole, prices appear to have taken a turn for 
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£97,294 | Feb. 19 65 64 Wy combe 5 Pc... .« « | Q§—100 | ** ee 
88,330 | ” ” 5 5 » §P.c. pref, 95—100 | “= a9. 
91,800 | ,, ma _ 6} Do. 5 p.c.Maidenh’ *d| go—95 | . «= 

| | Wandsworth, Wimbledon, | | 
Epsom— | 
yo,ooo0 | 4, | July 9 | of 8} | Wandsworth A sp.c. . | 125—130 | oe ve 

255,636 | os » 7% 4 Do. B 3 p.ct. . | 107—112 | a + 
392,955 ” o 6/9/6 | 5/19/0| C and New | 93—9° | ee 95 
$52,000 | » | pe 7% oF Wimbiedon S$ pct. . « | 102—105 | .- ~ 
98,000 |, at 76 7 Epsom 5 p.ct.. » « | Iag—112 .- ine 
88,416 a June 25 3 3 3 p.e. Deb. . 56—59 .* | ee 

| 
Quotations at :—a,—Bsistol. 6,—Liverpoel. c,—Noettiagham. d,—Newcastle. ¢.—She@ield. * Bx, div, 
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the better. After the long period of depres. 
sion the change is a very welcome one to 


holders of gas stocks. There were, as is usual 
at this time of the year, a good many 
ex div. reductions; but ignoring these, there 
was only one stock marked down—Totten 
ham and District ‘‘ B,“* which = drx ped 2 
points to 87-92. Appreciations were recorded 
in British 1 to 105-110, Imperial Continental 
2 to 140-145, and Primitiva 3d. to 8s. od. 
gs. 96. It is too soon to prophesy th any 
degree of certainty on the results for the cur- 
re nt year, but rumours have reached the Ex. 
change that the industry, in spite of the low 
residual prices, is confident that 1925 will show 


results quite in accord with past experience, 

The following transactions were recorded 
during the week: 

On Monday, Alliance and Dublin 643, 643, 
65, Brentford ‘‘A’’ 94, ‘* B’’ 94, 4 p.ct. de- 
more 784, British 107, Continentai Union 

7 p.ct. “eyes 894, Croydon m aximum 
sivide nd bah, G xas Light and Coke 823, 82], 
834, 834, 4 p.ct. preference 78}, Hastings and 
St. kenmiads 5 p.ct. 95, Imperial Continental 
1414, Monte Video 67}, 69, Oriental 104}, 
Primitiva 8s. 6d.,.8s. od., gs., gs. 14d., South 
Metropolitan 923, 934, Tottenham ‘‘B" 80, 
go} ex div. Supplementary prices, Bourne- 
mouth 7 p.ct. debenture 1024, 1034, Cambridge 
University and Town 5 p.ct. debenture 95}. 

On Tuesday, Alliance and Dublin 643, Bom- 
bay 19s. 14d., Bournemouth 6 p.ct. prefer- 
ence 114, Brentford “ B” 94, 4 p.ct. deben- 
ture 76}, British 105}, Continental Union 
388, 7 p.ct. preference go, Gas Light and Coke 
824, 823, 83, 834, 4 p.ct. preference 78}, Im- 
perial Continental 140}, 141, 141%, 142, South 
Metropolitan 934. Supplementary prices, 
Bournemouth 7 p.ct. debenture 1024, 1034, 
Cambridge University and Town 5 p.ct. de- 
benture 953, 95%, Chester United 3} p.ct. 
debenture 623, 633, Malta and Mediterranean 
ist (7 p.ct.) preference 5. 


On Wednesday, Brentford ‘fA” 94, “B” 
93%, Bristol 5 p.ct. maximum 80% ex div., 
Commercial 4 p.ct. 80 ex div., Continental 


Union 7 p.ct. preference 89}, Croydon maxi- 
mum dividend 853, Gas Light and Coke 823, 
823, 83, 834, 834, 834, 3} p.ct. maximum 
614, Imperial Continental 1424, South Metro- 
politan 3 p.ct. debenture 58, 64 p.ct: deben- 
ture 103, Tottenham ‘‘B” 87 ex div. Sup- 
plementary prices, Wandsworth 3} p.ct. New 


95- 

On Thursday, Brentford ‘A’ 94, “B” 
94, British 107, Continental Union 7 p.ct. pre- 
ference 91, Gas Light and Coke 83, 83} ¢x 
div., 4 p.ct. preference 76}, 77, 77%, 3 p-ct 
debenture g9§, Imperial Continental 1424, 
Primitiva gs., 9s. 14d., South Metropolitan 
3 p.ct. debenture 584, 64 p.ct. debenture 103, 
South Suburban 5 p.ct. 93. 

On Friday, Bournemouth 4 p.ct. debenture 
78, Cape Town 4} p.ct. preference 53, Gas 
Light and Coke 803, 814 ex div., 4 p.ct. pre 
ference 77% ex div., 3 p.ct. debenture 60, Im- 
perial Continental 1424, (143, Primitiva 9s., 
qs. 2!d., gs. 3d., South Metropolitan 91} & 
div., South Suburban 5 p.ct. debenture 96, 
Tottenham ‘‘ B” 87. Supplementary prices, 
Brighton: and Hove 4 p.ct. debenture 76, Gas 


Light and Coke 7% p.ct. Ilford debenture 
1054, Hertford 10 p.ct. maximum 15, South- 
end-on-Sea 5 p.ct. new “B”’ 8o, 81. 


Money was tight at times in Lombard 
Street, but the position improved towards the 
end of the week. Instead of expected heavy 
withdrawals of gold, the Bank of England 
received large sums' of money from abroad. 
The Treasury Bills were financed on more 
favourable terms—about ts. 74. p.ct, below the 
average rate for the previous week. The 
Bank Rate was not changed; but it appears 
to be the general view that a further reduc- 
tion will take place in the near future. It is 
doubtful, however, whether bankers are in 
favour of the reduction. 

In the Foreign Exchange Market the fluc- 
tuations were unimportant. Sterling on New 


York closed at 4.85}%, French francs a 
104.124, and Belgian francs at 107 974- 
Silver closed slightly higher at 32A,d. per - 
and the price of gold was nomin: ally R4s. 104d. 
per oz. ji 
The Bank Rate is 4} p.ct., to w! ich it was 
reduced from 5 p.ct. on “Th . a 
7 i e depos 
deposit rates are 2} p.ct. h pe an 


of the discount houses are 2} 
2% p.ct. at notice. 


y p.ct. 
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